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HE practically universal adoption 
of the calorific standard makes the 
$y-Product Gas Oven the most eco- 
nomical and efficient producer of gas. 
Semet-Solvay Ovens by reason of 
their horizontal flue construction have 
many advantages in addition to low 
operating maintenance which appeal 
most strongly to the practical gas man. 
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Natural Law, Statute Law and Gas Service 


What the Three Mean to the Industry 
By WARREN S. BLAUVELT 


President, Indiana Coke and Gas Company, Terre Haute, Indiana 


lor several years the gas man has been too busy 
maintaining service under trying conditions to give 
the necessary time and attention to the study of the 
ultimate causes of his troubles. The proximate causes 
have been obvious, costs increasing faster than reve- 
nue, public opposition to the granting of adequate 
rates, and regulations which generally enhance the 
cost, and, in some cases, interfere with efficient ser- 
vice. Possibly the ulti- 
mate cause of the gas 


vet learned this truth that the common welfare is 
superior to individual gain, and that any apparent 
gain to the individual or to the group arising from 
injury to others, ultimately reacts upon the individ- 
ual or group which temporarily profits at the expense 
of others. 

In order to solve any problem permanently, or even 
to make real progress toward its permanent solution, 
it is desirable to the nat- 
ural instincts and beliefs 








man’s trouble is the fail- 
ure of the public he serves ]| 
and of the political bodies }} 
which control his activi-  ]| 
ties, to make proper use ]| 
of the fundamental law of f} 
all voluntary human ac- 
tivity, which is. 

Men strive to satisfy 
their desires by the meth- 


pugnant. 

This law, like the law of 
gravity, always works, 
but, as in the case of all 
natural laws, the resulting 
phenomena vary with the 
environment. To _ illus- 
trate, gravity exerted up- }] 
on a block of wood causes 
it to remain at rest upon 
a table, to fall if moved oft 
the edge of the table, and 
to rise if released at the fii 


Blauvelt. 





_ industry we have read many papers 
| but none better than this one which | 
a ee | was presented before the Indiana 
| Gas Association meeting by Mr. 
| It is one of the finest 
analyses of the gas business that 
has ever been made. Mr. Blauvelt 
is areal leader of the field. —Editor 


\f of all as just, even though 
| to hard-headed practical 
|} men, it may appear vision- 


During our experience in the gas |} **¥,and.unattainable. Few 
| 


will dissent from the 
proposition that the ulti- 
if mate ideal in gas service 
is the establishment of 
such conditions that the 
| best service at the lowest 
|} possible price to consum- 
| ers would be permanently 
lf secured, that.no one could 
| secure for himself any 
| benefit for which he did 
if not pay an_— equitable 
|| price, and that no one 
would be required.to ren- 
der any service for which 
he would not receive an 
adequate reward. 

This statement is of 
such a general nature that 





— = — it would be endorsed by 





bottom of a tank of water. 
Hlere we have three dis- 
similar phenomena, each the result of the same nat 
ural law acting upon the same object in a different 
environment. 

Constitutional and statute law determine the eco- 
nomic environment in which the gas industry fune 
tions. The gas consumer, the gas company executive, 
as well as the gas house terrier, the citv official, the 
public utility commissioner, the investor in gas stocks 
and bonds, and the owner of land in or adjacent to 
the territory served by the gas utility, each and all 
react in this environment in perfect harmony with the 
fundamental law. Each strives to satisfy his desires 
in the way which seems least repugnant. 

History teaches the truth of the saying of Marcus 
Aurelius that “what is bad for the hive is not good 
for the bee.” Unfortunately, comparatively few have 


gas consumers desiring 

better service or lower 
rates, by a gas company desiring higher rates and less 
regulation, by the underwriter of gas bonds, or by 
employees desiring an increase of wages; like a plank 
in a political platform, it means nothing without 
further definition. What is meant by the best ser- 
vice? What, at any time or place, is the lowest 
possible price, and how could it be determined ? What 
is an adequate reward for each kind of service in- 
volved, and what are these various services? If these 
questions can be answered satisfactorily, possibly a 
start, at least, could be made toward the attainment 
of the ideal. 

Space will not permit a full discussion of what con 
stitutes the best gas service. Every gas man knows 
that uniformity of heating value and of pressure aré 
vastly more important than the caloric power of the 
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gas, that candle-power standards involve a cost far 
exceeding the value thereof to the consumer, and that 
the standard of heating value should vary with loca! 
conditions. 

\We have not yet learned any more accurate way 
of determining the lowest possible price than by free 
competition. Under free competition, there will be 
no ground for criticism against resulting prices. Our 
present system of governmental control of the gas in- 
dustry is based upon the theory that the gas business 
is monopolistic in its nature, and hence must be con- 
trolled by the Government to prevent exploitation of 
the public by those who control this monopoly. 
Wherever men have secured a monopoly, whether 
partial or complete, of any commodity, service or op- 
portunity, necessary to or greatly desired by others, 
acting in harmony with the fundamental law of ac- 
tion, they have utilized such monopolistic control for 
their own benefit at the expense of those who re- 
quired the commodities, services, or opportunities 
which they controlled. It was easier for the monop- 
alist to satisfy his desires by extorting from his vic- 
tims than by serving them. The natural reaction of 
the victim has always been to denounce his oppressor. 
A more effective plan would be to abolish the monop- 
oly, the existence of which made possible his oppres- 
sion. But this requires intellectual effort which is 
distasteful to the vast majority. The evils have arisen 
not because of the bad character of the monopolist, 
as asserted by sensational newspapers and political 
agitators, but because of the economic environment 
established by legislation, which permits the monopo- 
listic control of services, commodities and oppor- 
tunities. 


Conducts Three Kinds of Business 


A gas company conducts three distinct kinds of 
business. It runs a chemical manufacturing business, 
all the products of which, except gas, are sold in the 
open competitive market. Both its raw materials 
and labor must be obtained under prevailing compet- 
itive conditions. In order to operate most econom- 
ically, the management must be free to take advan- 
tage of markets and of improvements in apparatus 
and of processes, and its success under the competi- 
tive conditions governing all of its activities, except 
the sale of gas, is dependent upon the technical skili 
and business ability of its management in purchasing 
raw materials, manufacturing and selling all of its 
products, save gas. 

The gas company also conducts a merchandising 
business, in which gas is sold in competition with all 
other forms of energy, subject, however, to the price 
limitations and other fegulations established by the 
governmental controlling body. The most important 
part of this division of the business, in most com- 
munities, has, for several years, been the strictly com- 
petitive field; the superior efficiency of gas, and its 
greater convenience have resulted in the displacement 
by gas of other forms of fuel for many purposes, both 
domestic and industrial. The vast development of 
the industry has been due primarily to its increasing 
utilization in competition with other forms of energy. 
This development has resulted in harmony with the 
fundamental law. The consumer of gas found that he 
could better satisfy his desire by using gas than by 
using coal, wood, or oil. Gas vendors could most 
readily satisfy their desire for added profits by eco. 


nomical operation, efficient service and lower rates. 
Under competition the natural law has produced so- 
cially beneficient phenomena, efficient service, eco- 
nomically performed at a fair rate that was suff- 
ciently profitable to insure permanency of service. 

The third type of business conducted by the gas 
company, however, is radically different from its 
manufacturing and merchandising activities. The gas 
company owns and maintains pipe lines for the trans- 
portation of gas from the works to the consumer’s 
premises. This function, very curiously, was, for a 
while, considered by the general public to be com- 
petitive. Parallel competing highways for the trans- 
portation of gas were encouraged in many cities, and 
still exist in a few places. Experience has shown 
clearly, however, that competition in this highway 
function, always resulted in unnecessary capital in- 
vestment and consequently in ultimately higher prices 
for gas service, even though abnormally low prices 
might prevail during the period when the two under- 
takings were determining which was to survive. 

The public and most gas managers quite mistak- 
enly assumed that because the gas distribution sys- 
tem is naturally a monopoly, therefore the gas indus- 
try, as a whole, is monopolistic; and the public, not 
unnaturally, concluded that, in harmony with the nat- 
ural law, the gas company, if free, would attempt to 
satisfy its desires for large financial returns by ex- 
torting excessive prices through its control of the 
highway, rather than by the presumably more ardu- 
ous method of increasing the volume of sales by bet- 
ter service and lower rates. 

Is it not at least possible that a gas undertaking 
could be so organized that the monopoly feature of 
the business would be eliminated, and that the advane 
tages of actual or potential competition might then be 
realized by investors, employees and consumers ? 


Four Economic Groups Interested Financially 


There are really four economic groups who are in- 
terested financially in the gas business. There are 
the investors, of two classes, bondholders and share- 
holders ; employees, also of two classes, managers or 
executives, and wage earners; consumers, who are 
of many classes, so far as the kind of service required 
is concerned, and last of all, and of the utmost im- 
portance in studying this subject, though usually 
overlooked in its consideration, the owners of the 
land in or adjacent to the territory served by the gas 
distribution system. 


Investors 


The purchasers of gas company bonds serve the 
community by their thrift in saving money rather 
than by spending it, so that their funds are available 
for such part of the investment in the industry as 
may be considered to be practically free from haz- 
ard, both as to principal and interest. The equitable 
reward to the bondholder is, in addition to the secur 
ity of his investment, such a rate of interest as will, 
in the open market, under practically all conditions, 
induce enough people to save their money and buy 
gas bonds, at, or a little above, par, to insure the pos- 
sibility, at all times, of securing the funds for useful 
and necessary permanent construction. The equit- 
able reward to the stockholder includes, in addition 

(Continued on page 385.) 
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Modern Commercial Activities 


What Sales Departments of Gas Companies Must Do Now 
By GEORGE A. NEAL 


Manager, Northern Indiana Gas and Electric Company, Michigan City, Indiana 


[In common with all other business, the gas indus 
try finds that the economic scale has been tilted, in 
accordance with the infallible laws governing com- 
merce, and it again becomes necessary to return to 
fundamentals and carefully plan and execute in order 
to achieve satisfactory results. 

for the first time in several years owners and man 
agers of gas utilities have quit stepping on the heels 


present ratio of once in three or four vears to once in 
two years as a minimum. It should be noted here 
that by increasing sales 100 per cent. utilizing the 
same plant capacity, the selling price can be reduced 
approximately 15 per cent, while 
same return on the investment. 
To stabilize income. Increasing the 
consumers and the diversity of use is the best insur 


maintaining the 


number of 





of the production depart ance of profitable opera 
ment, and are now apply tion 
ing pressure upon the - To improve the load 
sales department to pro factor. The load factor— 
mote the business and to hourly, daily, weekly, 
increase sales. monthly and yearly — 
The complacency dur must be improved in or 
ing the last five years If sales managers of gas com- der to utilize all eauip- 
with which many new ‘ ; ment to the maximum. 
-arare peel ("iia panies will get busy on the program I i ak Nodes lo vndcey 
yeen treated is now giv- Phe good-will of the com 


ing place to the old spirit 
of careful attention to ev- 
ery opportunity. \We 
must now return to the 
era of 1910 to 1914, when 


every dead service, dead 
meter and unsupplied 
house was an element of bad. 


great concern, and when a 
request for any type of 
equipment, even as small 
as a mantle, was promptly 
satisfied. We must again 
systematically renew the 





struggle to install all gas 


outlined by Mr. Neal, they will be 
so busy selling appliances they won’t 
have time to say that business ts 
And business won’t be bad. 


There’s logic for you. —Editor 


pany must be increased 
as a means of extending 
the business and main 
taining satisfactory rates. 

To sell merchandise at 
a profit. Fromotion of 
the business must be done 
without increased operat 
ing costs, the profit from 
sales of appliances equal 
izing the expenses. 

To sell gas service. It 
is the duty of the com 
mercial department to sell 








kitchens, increase the wa 
ter heating 


ant space 


heating sales, and, above all, hold present industrial 
business while reaching out for the undeveloped in 
dustrial load. 

Present rates are high in comparison with previous 
rates. ‘These rates will no doubt remain stationary 
or descend slowly. A great deal of business has been 
secured in recent years in competition against other 
fuels; gas being materially cheaper than such 
peting fuels as coal and oil. But with the radical cut 
in prices of and oil the favorable margin has 
been reduced, and competition between gas and other 
fuels again restored. 


com 


coal 


The commercial department finds itself at 
with the following obligations: 

To sell plant capacity. Due to the shrinkage of 
industrial consumption or to the recent completion 
of new units many companies have generating ca- 
pacity to spare. 


present 


Must Increase Capital Turnover 
To increase turnover of capital. The turnover on 
the present investment must be increased from the 


*Paper read before Indiana Gas Association meeting 


every gas bill as well as 
sell appliances. and above 
all to sell service, so tl 
each consumer will feel that he has received full value 
any kind which he makes to 


lat 


for every payment of 
the company. 

To change all non-profitable consumers into proft 
able consumers. 

lo market 
tomers. 


company securities, preferably to cus 


| 


The Field for Gas 


The field for gas comprehends the following: 
Lighting—residential, commercial and 
Cooking—residential and commercial. 
\ater heating. 
Space heating 

Industrial. 

‘The writer believes that in the past many preju 
dices have arisen to curtail sales. The opinion has 
often obtained that the gas business is different from 


industrial 


other business and answers to other economic rules 
\Ve must divest ourselves of all prejudices and openly 
apply every possible working tool, and must there 
fore encourage the co-operation of inventors and 
manufacturers, and willingly try 


everv method or 
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appliance which has any merit. allowing the con- 
sumer to settle the question whether or not each ap- 
pliance is satisfactory. 

\We must encourage the co-operation of dealers and 
their employees, thereby multiplying the points of 
contact with the public. This should include co-op- 
eration of architects, building contractors, plumbers, 
hardware stores, and even furniture stores, in order 
to stimulate interest, maintain quality and distribute 
the goods widely. 


Must Advertise Consistently 


Advertising, which has always been a minor fac- 
tor in our business, must be undertaken, not in a hit 
and miss manner, nor intermittently, but in a con 
sistent, regular way. It is better to advertise regu- 
larly upon a small scale than to do so occasionally, 
using large space. The company must not depend 
upon advertising alone, but must expect to use the 
maximum of sales foot work and sales head work. 
The buyer at present is wary and not easily brought 
into the store. but must be sought out and interested. 

To assist in selling we must have better trained 
salesmen, better pay for them, assist them with 
scientific and advertising helps, arrange our facilities 
so that from the standpoint of the appearance of the 
store and display and demonstration of appliances, 
the customer will be favorably impressed. The as- 
sistance of manufacturers with their sales experts and 
demonstrators must be enlisted in connection with 
selling campaigns 

The counter service, which usually includes the 
sale of appliances in the office, meter contracts and 
service applications, must be arranged so that all cus- 
tomers are promptly served. Credits and office de- 
tails must be so despatched that orders for every 
kind of service will not be held in the commercial 
office but must become available immediately for ex- 
ecution. It is a fact that the majority of companies 
execute work orders in less time than it takes the or- 
der to reach the distribution shop 


Educational Work Necessary 


We must install modern equipment in schools, 
especially in domestic scicnce schools and arrange 
demonstrations before women’s study clubs, and sim- 
ilar organizations, with the purpose of instructing, 
educating and securing the good-will of the actual 
users of our service. 

The gas industry has suffered due to the absence 
of good-will appliances. The latter day success of 
electric companies has come from such appliances as 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, fans. curling 
irons, etc., all of which are small users of current but 
which indirectly sell and resell electric service 

We must develop similar apparatus which will au- 
tomatically sell our product without increasing the 
bills. The only items which come to mind at present 
are as follows: 

The oven regulator—a non-consuming device, but 
one which has great merit as a possible means of re- 
ducing supervision of cooking. 
its infancy, 
tributed 


This device is still in 
but should be perfected and widely dis- 


The automatic water heater continues to grow in 
favor, but it is doubtful if the average consumer is 
aware of its existence. 

Radiant heat devices: The recent applications of 
the radiant form of heat has lifted space heating 
from the field of mediocrity to public favor. ‘The field 
for this form of heating is still scarcely developed 


Many Latent Possibilities 


Surely there are many latent possibilities which 
must be found. It is apparent that everyone must 
stimulate the development of these so-called good- 
will devices if satisfactory results are to be obtained 

The commercial department is intimately inter- 
ested in every practice of the company which im- 
proves the understanding with its customers and the 
general public. The forms and methods of billing 
collections, letter writing, attention to phones, per- 
sonnel of employees, should be carefully watched and 
constructive suggestions made. 

The question of pricing merchandise is a very im-, 
portant matter and has not been well regulated. 
There is no uniform method in the gas business, each 
company pricing to suit itself. This is an element of 
weakness as it introduces a form of competition 
which does not maintain suitable margins of profit, 
and thereby tends to discount quality of merchan- 
dise. A study of the principles of pricing should be 
immediately undertaken by all in charge of setting 
prices. 

In conclusion, I recommend that everybody get 
busy at once with a firm determination to build bet- 
ter and greater than ever before. 





Gas Companies Urge Customers to Read 
Their Own Meters 


Gas companies in Wisconsin are urging custom- 


ers to read their own meters and convince them- 
selves that they are getting what they pay for. The 


companies call attention to the fact that the gas 
meter is an open book in which the customer’s ac- 
count with the company is kept and that it is easy 
to read if they carry out the following instructions: 

Get from your last bill the date on which your 
meter was read the last time. On the same day of 
the current month, or the day the meter reader calls, 
look at your meter dials and do three things: 

First—Ignore the small dial at the top. 
only in tests. 

Second—Below the small dial are three large dials. 
First read the dial at the left, putting down the 
smaller of the two figures next to the hand on the 
dial. If the hand is between 6 and the 
small figure, 5: next read the middle dial. If the 
hand is between 2 and 1 put down the smaller fig- 
ure, 1; then read the dial at the right. If the hand 
is between 6 and 7 put down the smaller figure, 6 
You now have the figure 516. 

Third—Add two ciphers to the figures taken from 
the dial (which makes in this case 51600), and from 
these subtract last month’s meter reading 
as shown on your last gas bill. The result will be 
the cubic feet of gas used during the month. 

In this way you may check the amount of your 
purchase of gas and keep track of any increase in the 
use of this household necessity. 


It is used 


5 put down 


hgures 
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Five Million Pieces of Literature Distributed 


Two-Year Record of Illinois Utility Information Committee 


The most comprehensive and intensive effort ever 
made in this country to cultivate public good-will for 
an industry—the campaign of the Illinois Committee 
on Public tility Information—is two years old this 
month (April). Merely cursory survey of its his- 
tory reveals amazing evidence of what can be done 
in this field by intelligently practical planning, con- 
sistently and persistently followed up under the di- 
rection of experts. ‘The 
purpose of the committee 


But the scope and effects of what the Illinois com- 
mittee has done and is doing are by no means con- 
fined to Illinois.- It has helped organize and start 
similar educational campaigns in nine other States— 
Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Nebraska, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Wisconsin and Michigan—and has 
inspired the preliminary steps in lowa, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, New York, Kansas, Oregon and Georgia. Its 

newspaper material and 
all of its literature is 





from its inception (to use 





its own words) has been: || 
“To conduct a systematic 
campaign for informing | 
the public on the funda- ]| 
mentals, and particularly | 
the cconomics, of the pub- | 
lic utility industry, and | 
thereby endeavor to cul- |} 
tivate a public opinion || 
friendlier both to the in- | 
dustry and to the individ- }} 
ual electric, street 

railway ard_ telephone | 
companies. It utilizes al! 
possible agencies for get- 
ting the case of the utili- 
ties before the public. It 
relies mainly upon news | 
papers, but it has also de- 
veloped systematic utiliz- 
ation of other agencies, 
including public speakers, 


gas, 


complishment. 





It’s a sure-enough record that 
the Illinois Committee on Public 
Utility Information has made dur- 
ing the two years of its existence. 
Infact, it’s what might be termed in 
polite society as a whale of an ac- 
It’s nice, that’s | 
what it is, nice. —Editor | 


; available for use in other 
States for the asking or 
the taking and is exten- 
sively so used. Its speak- 
ers’ bulletins, school pam- 
phlets and other publica- 
tions have been circulated 
from coast to coast. Its 


special publications de- 
| signed for customers, for 


investors, for employ- 
ees and for industries 
closely allied to or de- 
| pendent upon the utilities, 





have been thus circulated 
all over the United States. 


Is Information 
Committee 


In addition to its di- 
| rectly educational work, 
the committee has estab- 








pamphlet literature and ——————-- - 
the public schools. 
The committee cele- 


brates its second anniversary by passing the 
mark im pieces of literature distributed. These 5, 
000,000 pieces of literature have not been merely 
scattered broadcast, but have been definitely placed 
—cach piece—in somebody’s hands; and each piece 
was specially prepared or selected, and approved by 
hard-headed practical utility men, to be helpful to the 
utility industry. 

This literature has gone to the general public by 
republication in newspapers and by other usual chan- 
nels. Special pieces of it have gone directly into the 
hands of customers of public utilities, business men 
(members of chambers of commerce and other asso- 
ciations), bankers, lawyers, employers (for their em- 
plovees), teachers, preachers, librarians, students in 
colleges and high schools, mayors, members of city 
councils and village boards, public officials of all 
kinds and candidates for public office. Members of 
the present Illinois Legislature, for example. were 
receiving educational matter on public utility ques- 
tions as soon as they became candidates and before 
they were elected or were even nominated in the 
primaries. 


5.000.000 


lished and_ standardized 
itself as an information 
committee. Its informa- 
tional help is constantly sought—and from all parts 
of the country—by newspapers wanting data perti- 
nent to current news, by high school and college stu- 
dents facing a debate or a thesis, by lecturers want- 
ing to freshen up platform material, by writers of 
circular, publicity advertising matter for investment 
houses and so on. Even members and employees of 
the State public utilities commission draw upon the 
committee’s resources. 

A noteworthy fact is that the committee has not 
once been seriously accused, by newspaper, politi- 
cian or utility baiter, or trying to “propagandize” the 
public. This: absence of hostility, as well as much 
of the committee’s success in getting its educational 
matter accepted and printed, is attributed to its strict- 
ness in living up to the “information” part of itsname. 

The time has not yet come for estimating, in defi- 
nite terms, the results of the Illinois committee’s 
work. A soundly conceived and well grounded edu- 
cational program needs more than two years in which 
to prove itself in full. Educating is a slow process 
at best and the efficacy of any particular campaign is 
to be fairly judged only by cumulative results over a 
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considerable period. But an indication of what the 
Illinois committee believes it is accomplishing may 
be found in the following circumstances: 

In the summer of 1920, Chicago and Illinois polli- 
ticians seized upon the rate increases granted by the 
Public Utilities Commission as vote catchers. Violent 
anti-utility proposals were made in the campaign for 
the nomination and election of the present State 
administration. Repeal of the public utilities law, 
abolition of the commission and reversion to “home 
rule” regulation were threatened and were recom- 
mended in the Governor’s inaugural address.  Citi- 
zens and civic bodies then began to take notice. ‘ihe 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce (a federation of cham- 
bers of commerce in the leading cities) conducted a 
referendum on the subject and business men of the 
State declared for retention of the public utilities law 
and the commission by a vote of 21,825 to 1,039—a 
ratio of 21 to 1. Talk of abolishing the commission 
or seriously changing the utilities law has declined. 

Another “straw” in the wind: Immediately before, 
during and immediately after the joint convention of 
the Illinois electric, gas and electric railway associa- 
tions on March 15 and 16, the newspapers of Chicago 
and Illinois printed a total of 250 columns of matter 
on the convention and cognate subjects. All of this 
was the very best kind of “propaganda,” namely in- 
formation on the economics and problems of the in- 
dustry and the phases thereof in which the public 
(perhaps unconsciously) is directly concerned, pre- 
sented in terms calculated to inspire friendlier think- 
ing about the utilities. 

Space limitations forbid anything like a full ac- 
count of all the Illinois committee on public infor- 
mation has done or how it has operated. The high 
spots in its routine may be summarized as follows: 


A Summary of Its Activities 


A weekly news bulletin goes regularly to the 900 
newspapers in the State—about 125 dailies. Special 
bulletins go to the dailies and press associations when 
news warrants it. This news service is intended to 
be informative rather than argumentative: to avoid 
the political and the controversial; to carry matter 
that is at once helpful to the utilities and interesting 
enough to be printed for its own sake. 

Use of this matter by the State press averages 
about 5,000 column inches per month, equivalent to 
considerab!y more than 250 newspaper columns per 
month—more than 3,000 columns per year News 
papers that were unfriendly have become friendly; 
helpful editorials have appeared in the State press, 
literally by hundreds, where formerly there were hos- 
tile ones or none. 

Speakers’ bulletins have been issued, each devoted 
to some phase of the utility industry, as for example: 
the nature, development and service of public utili- 
ties; the prosperity of communities and of public 
utilities: the history and philosophy of regulation by 
State commission; utility service rate making, and 
so on. These furnish any intelligent person ample 
material for sound talks, and as a further guide. each 
bulletin carries one or two sample speeches. The 
bulletins go to local managers and persons whom 
they designate, to superintendents and principals of 
the larger high schools, to many members of finan- 
cial institutions, to some preachers, and to colleges 


and libraries. Requests for them come from all over 
the country. 


A Speakers’ Bureau 


A bureau is operated to find engagements. before 
clubs, civic associations and so on, for dependable 
speakers on utility subjects. The bureau is also or- 
ganizing local utility managers, city by city. into 
local committees to promote discussion of utility sub- 
jects in public meetings and otherwise. Local man- 
agers have been thus brought together for definite 
co-operation in nearly 100 communities 

Pertinent addresses and articles by important men, 
resolutions or other expressions by chambers of com- 
merce and other organizations, exceptional editorials 
and the like are reprinted and circulated among spe- 
cial classes by hundreds of thousands; also the special 
publications, already referred to, for customers, in- 
vestors, emplovees, etc. 

More than 800 Illinois high schools use specially 
prepared utility industry literature in class rooms, in 
theme work and in debating societies. This litera- 
ture is, of course, 100 per cent informative, not one- 
sided propaganda, and is sent to high-school princi- 
pals and teachers only on request. 

All local managers of gas, electric, telephone and 
traction companies are on the committee’s mailing 
list. By letter, by discussion at association meetings 
and by reminders from higher executives, local man- 
agers are constantly asked to co-operate with one an- 
other and with the committee in all possible ways 
and particularly as follows: 

(1) To famuliarize themselves with each weekly 
news bulletin (which they receive one day earlier 
than editors do), to discuss the contents of the bul- 
letin with the local editor on every opportune occa- 
sion and to point out the application of general in 
formation in the bulletins to some local situation or 
question; (2) to get utility subjects discussed before 
clubs and civic organizations by themselves.or other 
dependable speakers, the speakers’ bulletins afore- 
mentioned being always available for speech mate- 
rial; (3) to tie in with the committee’s work in the 
schools by getting high school classes to visit utility 
company plants, by stimuating debates and essay 
writing competition, and so on; (4) to guide the com- 
mittee in systematic distribution of helpful literature 
in their respective communities, with a view to get- 
ting maximum benefit from it. 

Samucl Insull is the “author” of the Illinois com- 
mittee on public utilitv information. He conceived 
the general scheme and told a group of “Insull” com- 
pany executives to “get something started.’ Thus 
it was that. with the co-operation of both Bell and 
independent telephone interests, the original mem- 
bership of the committee in April. 1919, came to be 
as follows: John F. Gilchrist (chairman), vice-pres 
ident Commonwealth Edison Company: Martin J. 
Insull, vice-president Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany; Charles A Munroe, vice-president Public Ser- 
vice Company of Northern Illinois and Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company (now president of American 
Gas Association); Britton Il. Budd, president Chica- 
go Elevated Railways (now vice-president American 
Electric Railway Association) ; Bernard J. Mullaney, 
manager public relations department, Peoples (as 

(Continued on page 387.) 
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Industrial Gas 


Its Value to the Company and Some Suggestions ip Its Development 
By WILLIAM A. EHLERS 


“Industrial fuel—the future of the gas business!” 
These words have been repeated so often they have 
become almost a slogan of the industry and at least 
a common-place saying. If industrial fuel is the fu- 
ture of the gas industry, then the realization of our 
ambition is not far off, for industrial fuel is no longer 
a cherished hope, but a grim reality. 

Starting in a modest way a little more than a dec- 
ade ago the industrial use of gas has grown by leaps 
and bounds until we now find its use extends beyond 
the home in practically every community where it is 
available. Its use has become so well recognized that 
in one town alone there are seven customers taking 
a total of 9,000,000 cu. ft. of gas a day. If we trans- 
pose this into domestic consumption, or even com- 
pare it with the average daily send-out of the ordi- 
nary plant we will find it to be equivalent to the out- 
put of a town of approximately 3,00,000 population 
with at least 75,000 to 50,000 meters. Seven accounts 
in place of seventy-five or eighty thousand; does this 
look hke good business? 

Such business does not just happen to come our 
way. It is the direct result-of strenuous business 
effort, patience and sound engineering. Yes, and even 
more, it reflects an increased confidence in gas fuel 
due to past and present performance, a confidence 
which is to be had only by furnishing dependable 
service. 

Is this new and undeveloped industrial business of 
any value to the gas company? This important ques- 
tion must be answered by every manager of a gas 
property for with him, to a large extent rests the 
responsibility of whether his business shall grow, 
stand still or decline. 

Industrial business is desirable because the great 
diversity in its use will, as a rule, produce a very good 
load factor, and makes it possible in most cases, to 
keep the plant and distribution system working at 
the best efficiency. 

Furthermore, it more firmly establishes the com- 
pany as a servant of the public and an indispensable 
utility by serving not only the home but the manu- 
facturer and merchant as well. 

In approaching large-scale undertakings, success 
will depend largely upon three important elements: 
rate structure, conservation and service. 

Rate structure will have a great deal to do with 
industrial sales. It is not by prerogative to say what 
this shall be. But the policy of selling gas at a flat 
rate per thousand cubic feet without consideration of 
the three important factors of manufacturing and 
distribution expense, stand-by plant capacity and cus- 
tomer overhead and office expense in their proper re- 
lation to the service furnished is open to severe criti- 
cism. 





*Paper read by Mr. Ehlers before several State 


association conventions. 


Fuel conservation is a most important factor in 
securing and retaining industrial business. It may 
be of no commercial consequence when other fuels 
are high and scarce. [ut, aside from business com- 
petition gas should be conserved for economic rea- 
sons. The absence of high efficiency in gas applica- 
tions is largely responsible for many failures. We 
must do more preheating of the air and gas. or hoth, 
if we expect to successfully compete with other fuels. 

One example will illustrate this point. !t has been 
the general practice in melting brass to use either 
the ordinary standard commercial furnace or convert 
the pit furnace to gas by suitable burners. Every- 
one knows how uneconomical this type of gas appli- 
cation is; seldom do we find thermal efficiency higher 
than 10 per cent. But in some recent tests with re- 
cuperative brass melting furnaces, efficiencies around 
22 to 23 per cent have heen secured. Likewise, some 
recent experiments on recuperative type forging fur- 
naces indicate a thermal efficiency as high as 38 per 
cent. Of course, it is not always practicable or de- 
sirable to preheat, but it is a matter which should 
always be considered in the larger high temperature 
applications. 

ficiency of the air-gas mixture in its relation to 
gas consumption is of greater importance than most 
gas men are willing to admit. 

Dependable service is perhaps your greatest asset 
in holding industrial business. It is a feature of our 
business which we stress a.great deal but unfortu- 
nately do not live up to, to the fullest extent. Make 
it your business to see that every industrial customer 
is getting satisfactory service every hour, of the day 
in which he requires gas. Satisfy yourself that he 
has all the gas he needs at a constant pressure con- 
sistent with the burner requirements. See that the 
house piping is of proper size, and do not be afraid 
to use the test gauge freely to determine the pressure 
on the fuel line with all appliances in use. Be sure 
that the gas is properly applied, and mixed with air 
in correct proportions to give the character of fur- 
nace conditions required. Above all satisfy yourself 
that your customer is satisfied. 

linally, give vour customer the best engineering 
advice possible to obtain when soliciting his interest 
in new applications of gas in the plant. 


Water Heating 


Water heating has always been a very attractive 
business for the gas company. But until compara- 
tively recently it has been confined more generally 
to the domestic field, although manv can point with 
great pride to numerous installations of instantaneous 
automatic heaters doing excellent service in hotels. 
clubs, institutions and even in industrial plants where 
only comparatively small quantities of hot water are 
desired intermittently. Undoubtedly the largest por 
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tion of the water heating business is still unsold. 

Heating water with gas, particularly in the sum- 
mer, is an excellent means of offsetting some of the 
winter load due to house heating and the additional 
lighting hours. It also makes a very attractive prop- 
osition for office buildings, apartment houses, hotels 
and institutions where a Jow pressure coal heated 
plant is in operation during the winter to supply both 
heat and hot water service for the building. 

In supplying hot water for different classes of 
buildings it seems more desirable to use a storage 
system fitted with automatic temperature control. 
Such an arrangement is probably not only more sat- 
isfactory and economical but requires a much more 
uniform rate of gas consumption and hence is more 
desirable from a gas distribution point of view. Some 
very notable installations of gas water heating units 
have been made in New York recently. 

A modern fourteen-story loft building in New York 
devoted entirely to printing and allied trades is occu- 
pied as follows: 


SRE Fs ou eeds Vsduw abe es 690 
Printing workers .......... ie 4.200 
Efectrotypers .......... eee 60 
Building mechanics .......... . 0 
MO Oi as son Sia ke 1.810 
During the summer months a 10-h.p. gas-fired 


steam boiler furnishes high pressure steam for dry- 
ing and other purposes 

A forty-one section gas-fired het water boiler con 
nected to an 860-gal. tank supplies the hot water- de- 
mands during the summer, or while the heating plant 
is not in use. The temperature of the water is con 
trolled automatically by a thermostat. 

The amount of water heated over a period of one 
week was carefully metered and amounted to 38,506 
gal.. requiring a gas censumption of 57.000 cu. ft., an 
average of 1.5 cu. ft. of gas per gallon of water. 

With the data now being collected it will be cuite 
possible to estimate the probable gas consumption on 
the various classes of building, especially if record is 
taken of the amount of water used per day, week or 
month. 


Hotel and Restaurant Business 


Where is there a manager of a gas property who 
would not go the limit of his resources to obtain a thou- 
sand new domestic customers? And yet there is per- 
haps in your town one or more hotels not using gas, 
ach of which mean just about that much new business. 
What are vou doing about it? Going to make main ex- 
tensions and service connections to a group of houses 
on the outskirts of your town for 100 accounts that wilt 
scarcely use over 2,000 cu. ft. per month on the aver- 
age’ Or are you keeping your near-by distribution 
system working at 100 per cent load factor bv gettin« 
some of these large prospects ? 

Do you remember that for the past twenty vears gas 
has replaced coal and other fuels in the hotel and res 
taurant’ Yes, you say, but gas was cheaper then. Very 
true ; so were coal and oil. 

If figures were available, we would doubtless be ap 
palled at the number of hotel ranges, broilers, etc.. in 
stalled when gas was ‘sold at 89 cents to $1 per thousand 


cubic feet and coal at five or six dollars per ton. Sup- 
pose the cost of both gas and coal has doubled in recent 
years, does this make any difference in the ratio of cos: 
for cooking ? 

To secure this class of business is largely a matter of 
approach and confidence. Very few hotel managers 
know the actual amount of fuel used in their kitchens. 
They usually think of it in tons per month or vear and 
are usually as far from the truth as is a weather prog 
nosticator in telling you that the winter is going to be 
severe because the worms and bugs have buried them 
selves deeper in the ground. 

Spend less time telling vour prospect how much he 
will save, and more time acquainting him with the ser 
vice he will get. In the long run it is service that 
counts. Don’t sell gas because it is cheaper, but be 
cause it is better. It must be better because it is used 
in every city of size from coast to coast, from the Gulf 
to our neighbors on the north and with them too it is 
exceedingly popular. 

In the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, eighteen ranges 
form a continuous cooking surface fifty-one and a balf 
feet long. It is said that the gas consumption averages 
about nine cubic feet per meal, and when one consid 
ers the sudden demand on the kitchen of a large hotel 
it is a tribute to gas to know how well it meets the re 
quirements. In this hotel, oil was formeriv used, and 
as everyone knows, oil is comparatively cheap on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Then there is on the other side of the continent, the 
Pennsylvania Hotel which, like nearly all New York 
hotels, is entirely equipped with gas for cooking 

In the Pennsylvania one will find the following: 


12 sections of gas hotel range or about 100 lineal ft 
9 salamanders. 

14 broilers. 

12 lin. ft. of roasting ovens. 

10 lin. ft. of toasters 

9 lin. ft. of hot plate. 

7 lin. ft. of cake griddles. 


Bake Ovens 


The baking business offers a very desirable load for 
the gas company. Notwithstanding the fact that it is 
periodical, it produces a demand which occurs in the 
early morning before other business has started 

In every town where gas is available there will be ene 
or more commercial bakeries. Many gas companie: 
have successfully installed the socalled portable cabinet 
and reel gas-fired bake oven. But with the exception of 
the larger cities not much has been done in the smaller 
towns toward securing the conversion of the old Dutch 
type and indirect or flue oven to gas. 

The Dutch type oven can easily and successfully be 
converted to gas by providing a gas heated refractory 
bed in place of the coal fire. This type of oven when 
operated with gas gives a much more flexible heat range, 
is much cleaner, and is easier and quicker to operate. 

A bakery with the average business will use an oven 
for one shift per day and will consume about 40,000 to 
50.000 cu. ft. of gas per month. 

With the indirect or flue oven the combustion cham- 
ber is either at the front or rear and below the oven 
chamber. Those ovens can be converted by providing 
a checker brickwork or refractory bed to replace the 
coal fire. In addition to this it is desirable to place a 

(Continued on page 388.) 
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Effici in Office M : 
What Is Meant by This Overworked Term 
By ERNEST JOHNSTON 

Auditor, Syracuse Lighting Company, Syracuse, New York 

The present-day high costs of operations, together the end that correct methods and accurate knowl- 
with the resultant narrow margin, if any, between edge may be acquired . ; n 

revenues and expenses, make efficiency in the man- Efficiency is required in each part of the office 


agement of public utilities, or any part thereof, a 
very timely subject. It is one that is also receiving 
continuous and most careful consideration as well 
intensified study from many of the largest compa- 
nies, both in this country and abroad. 

ficiency is merely a comparative term and has 
been grossly misused during recent years by the ap- 
plication to many changes, systems, or unusual ideas 
in such an inaccurate way as to lead to the anticipa- 
tion of results which, when realized, were very un- 
satisfactory. Probably one of the best tests of effi- 
ciency in the management of a public utility office 
is that condition when the results of both the opera- 
tions of the office and its relations to the utilities’ 
customers are satisfactory to the officers of the com- 
pany and the public with whom the company trans- 
acts its business. This should determine a standard 
by means of be had, with 
the efh 
the office has increased or otherwise. 

Efficiency in the management of an office is re- 
fiected partly in the personnel, partly in the organi- 
zation, partly in the systems or routine of work, and 
largely in the supervision of the office itself. The 
employees are very important factors in successful 
management. But, unfortunately, the selection and 
development of employees in many offices has not 
been given the intense consideration that so impor- 
tant a subject as this should receive. [t is recog- 
nized, of course, that during the recent past there 
has been difficulty in getting employees without an 
opportunity to select them. But, nevertheless, where 
possible, has any consideration whatever been given 
toward the selection of those most desirable? The 
questions of health, energy, character, education, 
personality and viewpoint toward the corporation 
they seek to serve are characteristics, no doubt. of 
the ideal, and impossible perhaps of attainment, in 
any one individual; vet they may be found, in part 
at least, in the individual, and careful consideration 
should be exercised to determine which are prefera- 
ble and the order of their importance for the position 
to be filled. 

The development is, if anything, more important 
than the selection of the employee, and should be 
therefore thoroughly performed as far as may be 
permitted by the means available to the manage- 
ment. Special training usually is necessary so that 
in this, as well as the practical experience of the 
novice, competent instruction should be provided to 


as 


which comparisons may 
changes and reorganizations to decide if 


ciency of 


*Paper read at Indiana Gas Association Meeting. 


management if the whole shall be efficient, and the 
development of the employee on sound lines will 
eliminate the necessity of correcting later false ideas 
which may be the cause of unsatisfactory work. 
Coincident with the training, further development 
should be sought through the encouragement of con 
sistent studv of the fundamentals of the 
fhe maintaining of interest in the work, as well as 
the welfare of the company, is a vital factor in the 


1 
Husiness 


development of ail emplovees. How may this in 
terest of the employee be held? 
It is very difficult to find the answer to this 


question, because conditions as 
ties differ greatly. 


well as individual 
Such influences as responsibility, 
change in position to give experience and the reward 
o be gained--all have their psychological effect and 

partly to hold the interest of the emplovees; 
but the greater influence for this purpose is without 
doubt to be had through management. And if the 
ability of the management in selling constructive 
‘deas to the emplovees is such as to thoroughly con 
vince them that their success as well as the success- 
ful operation of the office depends upon them, then 
will the management thereof be efficient. 


serve 


Routine Standardized 


The system of routine of the work in gas utility 
offices is largely standardized, and consequently 1s 
alike in many particulars in the different offices; vet 
it is quite likely that an examination would reveal 
in many offices useless routine and unnecessary parts 
of the system, as well as some of it so designed that 
it does not function properly, if at all, under the 
conditions existing therein. It seems logical, then, 
that the system should either be designed or revised 
to attain only the results desired. 

This, of course, is also merely an ideal condition 
ind is not likely to be found in practice. Every sys- 
tem from time to time should be checked and ob 
served from different points of view, with the object 
of revision or improvement for better results by the 
elimination of “red tape,” and changes that 
will secure greater simplicity, on the grounds that a 
complex system is not only hard to operate, thereby 
making the training of employees difficult and ex 
pensive, but also functions slowly, which is objec- 
tionable in several ways, such as delay in the rela 
tions with the customer as well as holding up reports 
and often routine of importance. 


useless 


Systems Largely “Red Tape” 
Systems are largely “red tape” by construction, 


and there is always a question as to how much may 
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be useful and how much may be unnecessary. Not- 
withstanding the desire to reduce routine, due con- 
sideration must be given to.matters .which may, re- 
sult in losses te the corporation. For example, such 
leakages as non-registration of gas meters, neglect 
to charge for sale of applfdinces, may, in the judg- 
ment of the management, require specialization. on 
account of the amount of money involved. The re- 
sults can be readily measured to determine if the 
additional expense is justified or not. Such condi- 
tions, anyway, should be occasionally checked sepa- 
rately, and as a special operation to note if such part 
of the office system as is designed to stop these 
losses is satisfactory. 

It appears that one of the principal causes of in- 
efficiency is congestion of the work, due either to 
overload from the absence of employees on account 
of illness and vacations, or insufficient labor during 
the “peak.” How best to overcome these difficul- 
ties in order to maintain the efficiency of the office 
calls for very skillful management and suggests 
greater flexibility in adapting the employee, means 
of greater output, together with very careful and 
systematic planning of the work. 

Machinery serves a very useful purpose in this 
connection, and when installed to handle very few 
operations to each cycle the work becomes greatly 
simplified and its value in clearing away congestion 
as well as maintaining output of the normal work is 
of great assistance to the management in the im- 
provement of efficiency in the office. Machines also 
facilitate the specialization of labor, which leads to 
greater accuracy as well as reduced expense on ac- 
count of increased output. Because of these facts 
it makes the adoption of a premium or similar wage 
system, whereby the employee is rewarded for 
greater output and greater accuracy by increased 
salary, comparatively easy, and greater efficiency 
all through the office may be had, as in this way the 
morale of the organization as a unit is considerably 
improved. 

Generally gas utilities provide for the entry in 
their meter readers’ route books all data the same as 
entered on the consumers’ ledger accounts, with the 
exception of debit and credit amounts, together with 
all matter pertaining to credits. This, except the 
omissions to which reference was made above, is a 
duplication of a very large amount of detail labor 
and material. There is, in addition, where the rates 
for gas bear a discount for prompt payment of the 
bills, at least 95 to 98 per cent of the business cash 
within the month, so that the entries to these con- 
sumers’ ledger accounts are apparently in effect 
merely operating ledger accounts for cash sales of 
gas, besides the large amount of labor wasted dur 
ing the month by constantly turning over or han- 
dling closed accounts. Therefore, in view of these 
facts, the keeping of consumers’ accounts without 
books, but on coupons from the bills, has resulted in 
increased efficiency in several parts of the organi- 
zation. 

The principles of scientific management when ap- 
plied to office management, so far as routine work 
is concerned, result, particularly in larger offices, in 
improved efficiency, and there seems to be a grow- 
ing tendency toward a more serious consideration of 
the subject. 

Under this scheme there is greater care given to 
fit the employee to the position, and not the reverse, 


together with more interest in better training so that 
improved results may be had. The greater consid- 


“eration of the value of the employee, together with 


records of quantity and quality-of work performed, 
permits of an equitable adjustment of the salary re- 
ward, which in turn improves efficiency and reduces 
costs, 

The functional organization as compared with the 
departmental is better suited to passing routine work 
through various operations without delay and shift- 
ing responsibility. 

Planning the work under this form of management 
is exceedingly important and presupposes definite 
information of the amount of work to be done, the 
time necessary to do it, together with the output of 
each individual. Approximately correct knowledge 
of these facts, based on tests and not guesswork, 
permits of the maintenance of ‘records of individual 
efficiency as an aid to supervision, greater flexibility 
in the application of temporary labor during periods 
of “peak” loads, and more accuracy in the work, all 
of which are reflected favorably in costs as well as 
service to customer. 

In conclusion, it may be said that partly upon the 
simplicity of the system which functions smoothly, 
partly upon the selection of desirable employees who 
have been given good training, but principally upon 
the effectiveness of the supervision, is dependent the 
efficiency in office management. 





Better Service Promised 

Neenah, Wis.—Better gas service for Neenah was 
promised April 20 by J. R. Kitchen, local manager 
for the Wisconsin Traction, Light, Heat & Power 
Company, with the announcement that the new 
holder now being erected near the company’s sub- 
station at the foot of Abbey Avenue would be ready 
for use in about three months. Until then, however, 
the local manager continued, the public will have 
to be patient. When completed the holder will have 
a capacity of approximately 200,000 cu. ft. This 
will be sufficient, it is said, to tide the city over for 
twenty-four hours, even should the supply be to- 
tally shut off at Appleton. But probably its great- 
est service will be in keeping the pressure up during 
the times of peak loads. Already the outside shell 
of the big holder has been erected and work on the 
inner compartments has been commenced. Huge 
derricks were used to hoist the heavy sheets of metal 
into position, and the rat-tat-tat of the riveters has 
been heard constantly for weeks. The erection of 
the holder is no small engineering feat, and a big 
crew of men is kept emploved on the job. 





Sues for By-Passed Gas 


Omaha, Neb.—The Metropolitan Utilities District 
April 18 authorized its attorney to bring suit against 
Tony A. Rosso to recover $900 alleged to be due for 
gas used in a house he occupied and owned at 1710 
North Twenty-fifth Street until recently. 

Workmen for the gas department reported to the 
board they found a “by-pass” in the basement which 
tapped the gas main ahead of the meter and was 
connected with a huge burner in the furnace. Rosso 
paid only $29 for gas regularly charged through his 
meter in two years. He recently sold his house, and 
the board plans to attach his equity in the place to 
recover for gas alleged to have been burned. 
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WRU I A Success Message 
“The Things That Will Count Most—if You Want 
to Be Promoted” is the title of an interview with 
Samuel Insull that recently appeared in the American 
Magazine, and which has been reprinted and distrib- 
uted to a few favored ones. It is one of the most in- 
spiring talks that it has been our privilege to ex- 
NaTuRAL Law, STATUTE Law anp Gas SERVICE— amine, and it should be a guide-post for any man who 
By Wannew S. Bravveet.......06....20.. 373 is struggling to get to the top of the ladder. 

5 : After this interview had been published it was 
—— CoMMERCIAL ActivitieEsS—By GerorGE A. - given toa number of employees of various utility 
Se ALES Paes ee Ae ea Caer er aan es Te wey “*° companies. We don’t know what the result of this 
action will be, but we do know that the thoughts 
advanced by Mr. Insull could well be memorized, 

INDUSTRIAL GAs—By WILLIAM A. EHLERS...... 379 for they clearly show the way to success. 


Five MILuion Pieces OF LITERATURE DISTRIBUTED 377 


“The men J know who have gone ahead fastest 
have been just normal fellows,” is one sample of the 
thoughts advanced by Mr. Insull. Surely, the great 


EFFICIENCY IN OFFICE MANAGEMENT—By ERNEST 
POUIOE oo o's Fe Fk okies geet et ie 


Te eC a ee ne 383 Majority of us, who are just “normal fellows,” will 
find encouragement in that statement by a man who 
Qua.ity oF Gas IN Great Britain—By Mark is noted for his skill in picking men. 
EE ores brinssehesnenlteseareotekeds 390 Of the things that will hold up the progress of men 
in business, Mr. Insull says the following are found 
Pusiic Utivities Securitirs Market Report... 392 most frequently: Lack of knowledge, lack of self- 
confidence, and that idle habit of thought which does 
NewS OF THE GAS INDUSTRY...............000% 393 


not lead to action. There, clearly defined so that 
anyone can grasp them, are the stumbling-stones in 
the paths of all of us. If we can overcome them, says 
Mr. Insull, then we are at least headed in the right 
direction. Discussing these three failings, Mr. Insull 
adds: ‘The effort to do the little unnecessary, useful 
thing just beyond one’s absolute duties is a direct 
attack on all three of those failings.” Here, then. is 
mn mn mm | ; the key that will open the door to success. Unlike 
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most of these talks on success, Mr. Insull not only 
tells what the failings are but he shows how to over- 
come them, and it isn’t by any elusive method but 
rather by plain common sense that he shows the way 
to a successful life. 

The heads of gas companies would do well to see 
that a supply of these booklets are put in the hands 
of their employees. There can be but one outcome: 
encouragement for the employee and an improve- 
ment in the service of the company. 

The examples given by Mr. Insull of the applica- 
tion of the method that he advocate are inspiring, 
for the details that are given are just the ones that 
so many men who have climbed to the top overlook. 
His story of the private secretary, of the clerk who 
left things on his desk, etc., is concrete and con- 
We can’t avoid 
repeating Mr. Insull’s epigram regarding the leav- 
ing of things on desks. He says: “The things a 
man leaves on his desk overnight are the things he 
just hasn't been decisive about.” There is a tale. 
volumes in length, told in a few words. 

Summing up the result of his experience, Mr. In- 
sull gives the following as the real key to success: 
“The effort to do more and better work than was 
expected, therefore, has been, in my experience and 
in the experience of the men who have grown up 
with me, the biggest factor in promotions. 


cise, and strikes home to all of us. 


“But there have been two other important fac- 
tors. One is patience—especially in the matter of 
salary increases. Sometimes, of course, a man should 
ask an increase—firmly. No one has a right, to say 
nothing of his desires, to deprive himself of the sort 
of encouragement to good work that comes through 
the pay envelope. 

“Half fhe battle is choosing the right place to 
work, getting at least near to the sort of thing we 
, want to do.” 

Were it possible, the AMERICAN Gas JoURNAL would 
deem it a privilege to reprint the entire interview 
because of the fact that it should be of help to our 
industry ; but as this is impossible, we hope that the 
message will have a wide audience. 





A Fine Record 

Practically every convention of State gas associa- 
tions held during the past few months has had on its 
program a paper on the value of taking consumers 
into the confidence of the company; in other words, 
the value of constructive publicity. This is a sign of 
real development, and is something that we may well 
congratulate ourselves upon. 

But perhaps the most significant statement that 
has been made recently is that contained in an ar- 
ticle published in this issue of the JouRNAL detailing 
-omething of the history of the Illinois Committee 


on Public Utility Information, which has been in 
existence for two years. 

The first notable fact that strikes the average 
reader is that the utilities of that State have had 
foresight enough to stick to their guns for two years 
Incidentally, these two years have been the hardest 
in the history of the industry and the ones that have 
produced the greatest opposition. Now, if during 
that time there has been real progress—and there has 
been—how much more can we expect during more 
normal periods? 


It is a splendid record that the utilities of Illinois 
have made, and one which everyone connected with 
the industry can point to with pride. Now that the 
preliminary work has been done, we can look for 
really wonderful progress from this committee. 

Not the least important part of the work that has 
been accomplished, however, has been the fact that 
a helping hand has been given to other States in 
establishing a similar movement. It is not a far 
step to the time when every State or group of States 
will have a committee doing work that is similar to 
that being accomplished in Illinois. Then will come 
the time that all gas men have been impatiently 
waiting for: the time when misunderstandings will 
have been swept away and the public will be as 
keenly interested in our welfare as we are in giving 
real service. 

It is a powerful force: publicity for it can sway 
men to or from a movement, and it can help in form- 
ing public opinion, than which there is no greater 
power, for it can remove laws from the statute books 
and sweep men out of office by the mere turning of 
the hand. 

There is no good reason why publicity should not 
be used by gas companies exactly as it has been used 
against us. It only remains for us to turn to it and 
put it to work. 





Gas Company Closes Office 

Lake County Gas 
pany, under the management of W. F. 
thing of the past in Painesville. 


Painesville, Ohio.—The Com- 
Lyon, is a 
The offices in the 
Gage Block that the company has been occupying 
were closed this week. It is understood that the 
company found it impossible to dispose of stock in 
the enterprise in sufficient amounts to warrant con- 
tinuing the effort. 

It is said, however, that the company will be re- 
organized and will renew the effort within a short 
time. According to reports, the present organiza- 
tion was being backed by Ashtabula men, and these 
men have withdrawn their support. A new group 
of Youngstown capitalists are said to be interested 
and will offer the new proposition to the Painesville 
public. 
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Natural Law, Statute Law and Gas Service 
(Continued from page 374.) 


to the rate paid to the bondholder, a high enough div- 
idend, under ordinary conditions, to reward him for 
his assumption of risk in supplying the funds for 
working capital and for a fair proportion of the cost 
of permanent plant. The shareholder assumes the 
responsibility, through his elected representatives, of 
determining company policies, and he assumes the 
natural hazard attending their success. The rate of 
dividend, which may be equitable, will vary with the 
time, the place and the hazards of the business. The 
bondholder invests in bonds because, in this way, he 
believes that he can satisfy his major desire for se- 
curity and his lesser desire for income better than 
by any other means. The stockholder purchases his 
stock rather than bonds because his confidence in his 
own judgment leads him to believe that he can thus 
satisfy his desire for income and security better than 
by any other investment. 


Employees 


Employees of the gas company, whether executives 
or wage earners, also act in harmony with the fufda- 
imental law. The executive is there because, on the 
whole, he gets more satisfaction out of his job than 
he thinks he could get from any other job obtainable. 
This satisfaction arises from many causes; in the 
higher positions the financial return is generally sec- 
ondary to the satisfactions obtained from achieve- 
ments in leadership of his subordinates, in service of 
his consumers, and in protecting the financial inter- 
ests of his investors. The wage earner works for the 
vas company for exactly the same reason, but as his 
income therefrom is very much nearer the minimum 
necessary for subsistence, the wage rate is, in most 
cases, a far more important element in keeping him 
on ‘the job than in the case of the executive officer 
\dequate and equitable financial rewards for execu- 
tive and for wage earner alike are best determined 
under free competition in the labor market. Unin- 
terrupted gas service is, however, of such importance 
to the general public that the assured income to every 
one engaged in the service should be high enough to 
attract to the industry, at all times, men who have 
not only the necessary qualifications of body and 
mind, but who also have that keen sense of responsi- 
bility to the public, which will inspire them to main- 
tain service, even under the most difficult circum- 
stances. 


Consumers 


The gas consumer, like the others, also acts in 
harmony with the fundamental law by trying to sat- 
isfy his desire for gas service by the method which 
seems least repugnant, that is, a lower price. It is 
the job of the gas salesman to show the prospective 
customer that he can satisfy his desires more fully 
bv using gas at the prevailing price than by using 
some other form of energy. After the prospeet be- 
comes a customer, then it is the customer’s desire to 
have the service improved, the price reduced, or both. 
\s there is but one company able to render this ser- 
vice, although the gas service under existing rates ac- 
tually satisfies his desires better than any other form 
of energy available. he naturally is prone to suspect 


that the gas company, having a monopoly through 
its distribution system, is charging him an excessive 
price; politicians, reformers and many newspapers 
lead him to favor Government control to protect him 
from exploitation. So naturally regulation is estab- 
lished, but the highway monopoly and the vested 
right of land owners continues. . 

Regulation involves expense and inevitably tends 
to divert the activities of the gas manager from the 
productive and service functions of the industry to 
political activities. Under Government regulations, 
the gas manager is less inclined to progressive work 
in developing the industry. Any improvement which 
he develops to reduce costs is followed by a reduc- 
tion in price. All experimental work involves con- 
siderable risk; if he undertakes such a risk and loses, 
the regulating body is inclined to rule that money so 
spent should be charged against the investors, and 
not against the service, whereas, if the experiment 
succeeds, no reward therefor goes to the investors 
who assumed the hazard, but tends to be absorbed 
by the community. Hence, progress is halted by 
public control, because the natural reward is elim- 
inated. 


Land Owners 


The statement of the ultimate ideal in gas service 
provided that no one could secure benefits for which 
he did not pay an equitable price and that no one 
would be required to render any service for which 
he would not receive an equitable reward. Wherever 
gas service is needed, the construction of a distribu- 
tion system increases land values in the area affected 
by an amount far exceeding the cost of such distri- 
bution system. Under existing conditions, therefore. 
the land owner secures a direct financial benefit for 
which he neither pays a price or performs any service. 
This is a direct violation of the ethical principle that 
no one is entitled to receive a benefit wathqit' ‘Paying, > 
the cost. As in all cases where some get ares 
for nothing, at the other side of the equa are oth- 
ers who are compelled to pay a price hat eis tH 27 
cost of what they receive, or who rendetsa service for 
which they are inadequately paid. In tktS4particular 
case, the land owner gets a higher price for Wetland? ? 
if he sells it, or a higher annual rent if he leases it, 
because of the existence of the gas distribution svs 
tem, for the construction of which he, as iand owner 
contributed neither service nor cash. Is there anv 
other way possible to establish the ideal of no henefit 
without service than to assess the full cost of the dis- 
tribution system upon the land values created by its 
existence’ Were this done, then the distribution sys 
tem, or that part of it which is in the streets, would 
be as much a public highway as the pavements and 
the sewer, and would be owned by the public, having 
been paid for by a tax on the values created by its 
presence. Being owned by the public, there would, 
of course, be no taxes levied thereon, and, like the 
pavement or the sidewalks, no tolls would be col- 
lected for its use. 

Of course, any such suggestion would meet with 
strong opposition from’‘land owners, or at least from 
those whose functions as land owners overshadows 
their functions as land users. Frobablv, however 
less than 2 per cent of the population belong in this 
class. The other 98 per cent are more interested in 


the use of land than in its ownership. The land own- 
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ing class, of course, will react in harmony with the 
natural law and uses all of its power to retain its ex- 
isting right to get something for nothing from the 
service activities of the gas company. ‘The gas con- 
sumer also acts in harmony with the natural law in 
trying to get good service at the lowest possible cost, 
but he has not seen that his quarrel is not with the 
gas company, but rather with the economic environ- 
ment of the business, for which he himself is, in part, 
responsible. 

Existing legislation has established an economic 
environment in which the gas company operates, 
which is essentially as follows: 

The gas company owns, maintains, and pays taxes 
on a gas highway which is a natural monopoly. 

The gas company operates a manufacturing bus- 
ness mainly under competitive conditions. but regu- 
lated as to the quality of one product. not by competi- 
tion, but by governmental agency. 

The gas company operates a merchandising busi- 
ness, mainly under competitive conditions, but sub- 
ject to control by governmental agency in the prices 
obtainable for its most important commodity. 

Land owners in the territory served by a gas com- 
pany receive financial benefits accruing from the ex- 
istence of the gas highway equal to or exceeding the 
cost thereof, for which, as land owners, they make no 
payment and render no service. 


Effects of Natural Law 


The inevitable effects of the natural law governing 
human action operating in this existing politico-eco- 
nomic environment, have been as follows: 

The monopolistic ownership of the gas highway by 
a private corporation has increased the price of gas 
to consumers by an amount sufficient to provide rev- 
enue to cover interest, depreciation, maintenance and 
taxes thereon, and has caused an irresistible demand 
for governmental control of certain features of the 
gas company’s manufacturing and merchandising 
operations. 

Governmental control has increased the hazards o7 
the gas industry, enhanced the cost of service, di- 
verted the activities of gas engineers and executives 
from productive and service functions to non-produc- 
tive political and legal functions, and has hampered 
the development of the industry and the efficiency of 
its service to the public. Gas investors have been in- 
jured by reduced incomes and increased risks Gas 
consumers ultimately will be injured by poorer ser- 
vice and higher rates. Gas engineers and executives 
have been injured by the limitation of opportunities 
for progress, by the partial elimination of incentives 
for advancing the art, and by the reduction of the 
natural regards for achievement in service. Men of 
exceptional qualifications are not attracted to an in- 
dustry denying reasonable freedom of initiative. 

The employment of Government officials to regu- 
late this industry has reduced the numbers of work- 
ers who might otherwise be engaged in productive 
industry, with the inevitable consequences of increas- 
ing both the cost of living and the expense of govern- 
ment. 

No adverse criticism of existing commissions nor 
of their official actions is intended in the foregoing 
statements—quite the contrary ; they have performed, 
under exceptionally trying conditions, very useful 
services which were made necessary by existing con- 


ditions. They have prevented the exploitation of the 
public by utilities They have served investors by 
securing as close an approximation of adequate rates 
as has been politically possible, and they have done 
work the value of which cannot be overestimated, in 
educating the public with regard to the conditions 
under which continued service by the utilities is 
possible. 


The Real Question 


The real question for leaders of public opinion is 
not “How can the evils resulting from the existing 
politico-economic environment of the gas industry be 
minimized by legislation or administrative control?” 
but rather “How can the politico-economic environ- 
ment of the gas industry be so altered. that existing 
evils, the inevitable outgrowth of such environment, 
will tend to be eliminated through the automatic 
working of the same natural law which produced 
them ?” 

In this discussion, these evils have been traced to 
the political control of a socially essential manufac- 
turing and merchandising business—such politica: 
control made necessary by the private ownership of 
the monopolistic special highway required for the 
performance of its most important service, which 
monopoly has grown out of the vested right of the 
land owner to absorb the financial benefit arising 
from the construction of the gas highway without 
paying for this construction. Jf this analysis of the 
situation is correct, it appears at least probable that 
the following suggestions, if carried into effect, would 
so alter the economic environment of the industry 
that the ideal suggested for the gas industry would 
at least be approached. 

Let the community purchase from the gas com- 
pany, at a fair presert valuation, the entire distribu- 
tion system, paying for the same by city bonds, the 
interest on which, and a sinking fund for their retire- 
ment, are to be provided by a tax levied solely on 
land values. Thus the community would acquire 
ownership of the monopolistic feature of the gas bus- 
iness and the cost thereof would be paid by those who 
have received the direct financial benefit arising from 
the existence of this distribution system. 

Allow the gas company the free use of this gas 
highway, just as the coal dealer, the grocer, or any 
other person, is allowed the free use of the street. 

Eliminate governmental control of the gas com- 
pany except in the following particulars: 

Prohibit discrimination in rates or service: this is 
not to be interpreted as meaning that universal flat 
rates should prevail regardless of fluctuations in de- 
mand and of other considerations which affect the 
cost of service. 

Provide that standards or gas service once estab- 
lished should not be lowered, nor gas rates raised 
without giving at least six months’snotice in advance. 

The free use of the distribution system by the gas 
company would be always subject to the following 
condition: The company rendering gas_ service 
would have such rights. subject to being dispossessed 
on, say eighteen months’ notice, whenever respon- 
sible people might come forward with a proposition 
satisfactory to the established authorities and guar- 
anteed by proper security, to render either better 
service, or satisfactory service at lower rates. 
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Under such circumstances, the existing company 
could best satisfy its desire to retain a profitable bus- 
iness by rendering service of such quality and at such 
rates that there would be no inducement for any other 
group of responsible capitalists to offer to take over 
the business. Obviously the existing company, as a 
going concern, could render better service at a lower 
cost, than any organization not yet formed, but 
should it attempt to take an undue advantage of this 
situation by allowing the service to deteriorate, or 
by charging such high rates that earnings were in 
excess of the amounts necessary to attract sufficient 
capital to the business, such a company would un- 
doubtedly invite attack. Thus the rights of investors 
and of the public would be automatically protected. 
As good service is impossible without capable execu- 
tives and faithful competent employees. and as such 
men can be obtained and retained only by fair treat- 
ment, their interests also would be safeguarded. 


Substituting Freedom for Control 


Such a politico-economic environment as is sug- 
gested would substitute freedom for control; poten- 
tial competition for political regulation; competitive 
returns to capital for limited, even though guaranteed 
dividend rates. It would eliminate artificial hazards. 
stimulate individual initiative, provide great rewards 
for great service, and by a process of natural selection 
in fair competition, eliminate the unfit. The public 
would get better service and lower rates, and the field 
of gas service would be indefinitely extenced. 


Could Be Realized 


Doubtless this picture of a suggested future for the 
gas industry appears visionary: yet unless the prem- 
ises are faulty or the conclusions illogical, the vision 
could be realized if all those who would be benefited 
thereby should untte to work for it persistently. 

In this connection, present tendencies and their 
probable outcome, together with any possible alter- 
natives that may be suggested, should he carefully 
considered. The vast maiority having benefited by 
reductions in the prices of most commodities, and 
having suffered reductions in incomes. will not look 
with favor upon further increases in rates, and prob- 
ably will be insistent upon reductions. But the ne- 
cessity, in many places, for increased gas rates, if 
adequate service is to be maintained, will continue 
unless and until: 

[Interest rates are reduced. 

The cost of mining coal is reduced. 

Freight rates are reduced. 

Taxes are reduced. 

The price of gas oil is on.a permanently lower basis. 

The cost of construction is reduced 

Failure to secure relief from existing conditions 
will cause increasing injurv to gas investors, deteri- 
oration in gas service and increasing dissatisfaction 
on the part of the public; in the absence of a work- 
able plant for remedying the situation equitably, a 
movement in favor of municipal ownership and op 
eration may develop which will be politically irre- 
sistible. This movement may be retarded by nega- 
tive opposition, but it can be permanently defeated 
only by an aggressive practical program, the adop- 
tion of which would insure progress toward the ideal 


of the best possible service at the lowest possible 
cost, with adequate rewards to those who serve, and 
equitable rates for service. Do the suggestions con- 
tained herein offer such a program? It not. what are 
the other alternatives? 





Five Million Pieces of Literature Distributed 
(Continued from page 378.) 


Light & Coke Company; Clifford Arrick, publicity 
manager Chicago (now Illinois Bell) Telephone 
Company; W. S. Vivian, secretary-treasurer United 
States Independent Telephone Association. Prac- 
tically every electric, gas, electric railway and tele- 
phone company in the State is now co-operating and 
1s represented on the (enlarged) committee through 
members designated by the State electric, gas, elec- 
tric railway and telephone associations. 

The committee’s work was organized and is still 
guided by Mr. Mullaney as director, and H. M. Lytle, 
former financial editor of the Chicago Record-Herald, 
as associate director. Out of the experience of all 
concerned in this Illinois campaign have come cer- 
tain definite conclusions, in relation to work of this 
character, among them the following: 

Two important factors in the committee’s success 
have been: (1) The careful way in which its work 
is done so that no accusation may lie against it of 
trying to mislead the public; and (2) the motive 
power supplied by the weekly meetings of the com- 
mittee and the facilities of the committee members 
for getting close to local managers and spurring them 
to co-operative action. 


The Local Contact 


This proximity and local contact are lacking in 
educational campaigns of national scope, when di- 
rected from one central point. The Red Cross, the 
Liberty Loan, the Salvation Army and other war 
organizations found they could not get publicity re- 
sults by operating nationally; they had to organize 
regionally by States and by communities. The IIli- 
nois plan establishes this local contact and, when 
adopted in every State, it will provide the machinery 
for giving national scope and effect to any kind of 
utility campaign, whether general or special. 

Effort to cultivate public good-will for any par- 
ticular branch of the utility industry—gas, electricity, 
telephone or traction—gains in effectiveness when it 
is part of a campaign for the whole industry .as under 
the Illinois plan. The fundamental problems of all 
four branches being identical, the axiom that “in 
union there is strength” aptly applies: the appeal is 
for a great and all pervading industry instead of for 
a special interest. At the same time, a special appeal 
for gas or electricity or telephones or traction is in 
no wise weakened, but gains from the background 
and support furnished by the broader, general appeal. 

Really effective cultivation of public good-will, as 
distinguished from superficial scratching of the sur- 
face, is a tougher task than it looks to be from the 
outside. Often it involves problems that are not 
realized until actually encountered. It is a task for 
composite intelligence of the highest order: for tech- 
nical skill and experience in this special field, plus the 
active assistance—assistance, not merely support— 
of the industry’s ablest men. 
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Industrial Gas 
(Continued from page 380.) 


set of whirling baffles in each of the return heat flues 
in order to bring the combustion products in closer con- 
tact with the walls of the flue. 

With ovens having a hearth area up to 100 sq. ft. it 
is advisable to provide a gas burner capacity of about 
500 cu. ft. per hour. In ovens of larger size, 800 cu. ft. 
per hour should be provided. 

After the ovens have become well heated it will re- 
quire regularly about one hour firing for each day to 
get the required baking temperature, and an additional 
firing of about fifteen minutes for each shift. 

In New York there are many successful ovens in 
operation which have been converted from coal to gas 
Perhaps one of the best illustrations is the Pennsylvania 
Hotel. Two ovens twelve by fourteen feet for baking 
bread and one oven eighty by ten feet and another nine 


by twelve feet for baking pastries are ope. *« 1 with gas 
To give some idea of the work turned ou wuese 


ovens, Mr. Statler in a full-page advertisement in the 
Imerican Magazine says: “A memorandum which 
came to my attention recently showed that during a 
single day the bakery turned out 25,709 rolls. 455 loaves 
of French bread and 160 six-pound loaves of sandwich 
bread.” 


Refrigeration 


While gas for house heating offers an excellent outlet 
for our product, the question which naturally arises ts, 
‘How shall we balance the heavy winter load by other 
uses during the summer months?” This question will 
become more urgent vear after year. The only answer 
which seems logical is to find new uses for gas. 

We pass from one season to another so rapidly there 
is scarcely any time intervening between winter with 
the necessity for heat and summer with the demand for 
refrigeration and ice. Jt is probably true that in the 
majority of instances where gas is used for heating, 
there is a prospect for its further use as a means for 
furnishing refrigeration. 

Gas operated refrigeration apparatus therefore will 
compensate for at least a part of this seasonal load. 
Mechanical refrigeration is not a new idea or under- 
taking Its success is bevond dispute and many of our 
commercial enterprises could not well exist without it 
Mechanical refrigeration produces far better results 
than the cooling effect of ice; is more desirable; and in 
most cases less expensive. The possibilities in this di- 
rection are so great, especially among the smaller users 
of ice, that several types of machines have been put on 
the market with more or less success. 

The absorption machine seems to offer the greatest 
held for gas utilization. Sufficient data are available to 
substantiate the fact that such a machine is entirely 
practicable and far cheaper to operate than the cost to 
purchase equivalent refrigeration in the form of ice. 
Data secured from a practical installation indicated that 
with gas at $1 per thousand cubic feet and figuring all 
charges, such as depreciation, insurance, interest, main- 
tenance and water, the cost to produce 100 Ib. of re- 
frigeration will be from 15 to 30 cents. depending on 
the size of the installation. The amount of gas re 
quired to operate a machine at about 75 per cent load 
factor is surprisingly small, being in the nei¢hhorhood 
of 150 cu. ft. per 100 Th. of refrigeration 


In order to make this type of machine of service to 
the small user of ice, several mechanical difficulties have 
had to be overcome but from present indications its per- 
fection may be confidently expected in the very near 
future 


Steam Boilers 


In every town where gas is available there are numer- 
ous prospects for gas-fired steam boilers, particularly 
where high pressure steam is required and the demand 
is intermittent. 

Forecasting operating costs with the steam boiler is 
more or less unreliable on account of the yreat variation 
in the steam demand common to most installations. In 
such cases where the horse-power requirements are unt 
form the gas consumption may be figured with fair 
accuracy 

In smaller towns where floor space and yard room 


are available at low cost and coal is easy to obtain. these 
factors often present great difficulties in the way of se 
curing this business. However, the dependable service 
secured from a gas-fired boiler is often suflicient to 


overcome these difficulties. 

One of the best illustrations of this is the installatio: 
of a battery of gas-fired boilers, aggregating over 100 
h.p. at the factory of Smith Brothers, of cough drop 
fame, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Smith Brothers originally cooked their cough 
over coal heated stoves. The local gas company secured 
their interest in gas for cooking and accordingly about 
five years ago they installed a battery of sixteen gas 
hred direct flame candy ovens. The economy of these 
stoves under test showed about 1.6 cu. ft. of gas pet 
pound but under actual working conditions they re- 
quired about 2 cu. ft. per pound of candy 

Not long after the direct flame stoves had been in 
stalled Smith Brothers became interested in the vacuum 
cooking process, and after some experiment they deter 
mined it would be to their advantage fo adopt it. Ac 
cordingly they installed a number of these machines to 
replace the stoves. 

This required steam at 120 Ib. pressure and they were 
advised by their consulting engineer to purchase two 
100-h.p. coal-fired boilers. 

At this stage the gas company produced their only 
remaining card—a winning one—in a presentation to 
Smith Brothers of the advantage of the gas-fired boiler 
over the coal boiler. A trial installation was made with 
satisfactory results. Tests showed that by this method 
a pound of candy could be produced with one cubic foot 
of gas, and subsequent observations indicate that the 
actual average consumption closely approximated the 
results of the special test. 

The gas consumption of this special boiler installa 
tion runs as high as 1,556,000 cu. ft. per month 

Proper auxiliary connections and fittings for return 
ing condensation and the automatic regulation of the 
make-up water to the boiler, regardless of the relative 
water and steam pressure, have been perfected by means 
of which it is possible to operate a gas-fired boiler under 
almost any conditions of service and obtain results te be 
had in no other way. 


1 
ind\ 


Factory Applications 


We may say almost without reservation that every 
heating operation can be successfully carried on with 
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gas. This is an important fact because some would have 
us believe that our field is limited on account of inherent 
disadvantages in gas as a fuel for certain operations. 

The welding of steel is an illustration of this errone- 
ous belief. Until a comparatively recent date many have 
considered welding impossible in gas-fired furnaces. A 
gas engineer is accredited with the statement that gas 
could not be used because it did not contain enough 
carbon monoxide. Just what the etfect of this constitu- 
ent of the gas would have on the process could not be 
explained. When properly analvzed every failure imay 
be traced to some vague theory which has no founda 
tion, or to a lack of appreciation of the form value of 
the fuel and its proper application. 

The same may be said also of forging. Many un 
successful attempts have been made to do forging with 
gas. And because the metal was not heated to the prop 
er degree, or was heated so rapidly as to cause it to 
drip before the heat had thoroughly penetrated the in 
terior, it was confidently stated that there was so much 
sulphur in the gas that the metal became “red short” 
when heated or some other equally 
and therefore it could not be used to obtain gor va forg 
ings. This vague theory he dispelled by 
proper application and knowledge of the 
fact, 


ludicrous statement 
likewise can 
process. In 
has been used in 
competition with fuel oil it was found to be better for 
the following reasons: 


in several situations where gas 


increased production, saving in 
fuel, less scale, smaller number of burned forgings, less 
rejections. Forging equipment of the regenerative tvpe 
has now been developed which will heat one ton of steel 
for forging with the use of from 3,009 to 4,000 cu. ft. 
of gas. Instances can be cited where one thousand cubic 
feet of gas can be substituted for one gallon of ot] with 
the proper utilization equipment. 

One should bear in mind that it is not alwavs neces- 
sary or even desirable to follow old or former methods 
when using gas fuel. So many gas engineers fall into 
this error. It frequently happens that a new method of 
applving the heat will save a large amount of fuel and 
overcome competition. The internally fired heating ele 
ment will illustrate this point. Such a method of heat- 
ing tanks of water in nickel plating shops, potash tanks 
and other places where large volumes of liquid are heat 
ed in steel or wooden tanks. This method as compared 
with burners placed beneath the tank is twice as efficient, 
hence the fuel consumption is cut in half. 

By this method one can more easily compete in the 
heating of such solutions by directing into them a jet 
of steam from a coal-fired boiler. 

Automatic and continuous heating devices will often 


save sufficient labor to offset the fuel required. Severtal 


tvpes of shell hardening furnaces developed during the 


war will illustrate this point. A furnace having a ca- 
pacity of fifty shells per hour, each weighing ninety-five 
pounds, required only 5,000 cu. ft. of 530 B.t.u. gas per 
hour, corresponding to a thermal efficiency of about 45 
per cent 

Gas can compete with other fuels because it elimi 
nates waste. Fuels must not be compared on their B.t.u. 
content in the fuel state. The utilization of the fuel is 
the controlling factor. It matters not how manv heat 
units one can obtain for a given cost, the important point 
is how many of these are wasted when applied for fuel 
purposes. The cheapest fuel is the one which will ac 
complish the desired results with the least cost per unit 
of production. 


Waste means loss. Modern methods are being adopt 


ed everywhere with the object of eliminating waste. 
This is accomplished with gas in three ways. 

The heat of combustion may be applied to the work 
at the point where it will be most effective. 

Recuperation of the heat in the waste gases means 
not only a saving in B.t.u.’s but a higher fame tempera- 
ture and consequently a greater saving in the overall 
thermal efficiency of the heating operation. 

Temperatures are subject to close regulation, and ac 
curate temperature control means less waste on account 
of spoilage 

The day of the monumental “scrap” heap is passing 
Manufacturers are quick to see the advantages in a sa\ 
ing in “rejects”’ This applies particularly to the larger 
heat treating operations. 

Gas fuel will 1m most cases turn out a greater produ 
The rate of com 

throughout thi 


tion for the same period of operation. 


bustion can be maintained uniforml, 
day 

his pomt may be well illustrated bv a particul ir case 
hardening installation. Previous to the use of gas, coal 
fired furnaces were used which required shutting down 
several hours every day for cleaning fires. After gas 
furnaces installed it was found that while there 
was a slight increase in fuel cost, the gas furnaces wer: 
run day and night with two men on each shift, against 
fourteen hours a day and three men to each shift with 
the coal fire. The gas furnaces turned out four times as 
much work as the coal furnaces did and took up only 
one-half the room. 


were 


Gaas fuel will lower production costs. The cost o 

production is less because more marketable material can 
be produced with the same labor and overhead expense 
lhe capital investment is less because the fuel is deli 

ered as used and paid for monthly. Less labor is re 
quired and valuable floor space saved. This is particu 
larly true of brass melting where ten to twelve heats can 
be taken off per day as compared with four or tive with 
a coal or coke fire. 

(jas-fired equipment improves working conditions. A 
high standard of health and efficiency is one of the great 
essentials in the improvement of the industrial output. 
Operators like gas furnaces because they are clean and 
easy to operate, there is less smoke and the shop may be 
kept cooler. all of which makes for better working con 
ditions and a more contented spirit among the employees. 

One of the most interesting and probably the largest 
installation of manufactured gas in the United 
is at the plant of the Mather Spring Company, Toledo, 
(hio. This is of additional interest because it turns out 
more automobile springs than any other single manufac 
turer in the United States. Springs are made here for 
the Ford, Brisco, Jeffries, International, Packard and 
Pierce Arrow cars. 

\n automobile spring is heated for scarfing the ends; 
reheated for bending into shape; and after assembling 
is reheated for temper, quenched in oil and left in a 
chemical bath for about an hour. 

‘o accomplish this the Mather Spring Company use- 
the following gas-fired equipment. Twenty-one forges 
twenty-one forming furnaces, thirty-one reheating fun 
naces, seven baths and two automatic forming furnaces. 
The gas consumption is from seventy-five to eighty mil 
lion cubic feet per month 

\nother installation of interest is that at the plant of 
the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N 
Y., the well-known, and perhaps the leading, manufac 
turer of optical instruments in the United 


States 


States. Its 
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products comprise practically everything falling within 
the definition of optical instruments from every-day ar- 
ticles such as eye glasses to the high-power microscopes 
found in the great scientific laboratories and invaluable 
implements of warfare such as range finders and power- 
ful light projectors. 

This whole industry depends on the ability to secure a 
variety of optical glass suitable for use in the instru- 
ments manufactured and it may be stated here that the 
production of the various grades of optical glass may 
easily be classed among the most difficult of all indus- 
trial arts. The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company ob- 
tained the raw glass from Germany until the outbreak 
of the World War but fortunately had commenced pro- 
duction of optical glass in its own plant several years 
prior to that time, and when the necessity arose was 
able to produce all the glass required and thus performed 
a service of inestimable value to the Government by sup- 
plying to its army and navy instruments essential in the 
conduct of the war. 

The principal use of gas is the melting of glass in 


open clay pots placed in furnaces, the largest of which 
has a capacity of sixteen pots, each containing 300 lb. 
of glass. 

The raw material for glass is charged into the pots 
while the furnace is at the very high temperature of 


2,600 deg. Fahr. To obtain this high temperature the 
furnaces are of the regenerative type so that the air used 
for combustion is preheated before combustion takes 
place. The largest furnace uses about one-quarter of a 
million cubic feet in twenty-four hours. 

Whether or not this good work shall continue depends 
largely upon the economic change taking place in the 
gas industry to-day. A change which in the end should 
result in the lowest heating value standard consistent 
with the most economical production of gas and its use- 
fulness to the consumer. At all events when measured 
in terms of past and present accomplishments, we cannot 
help but feel that the future holds many possibilities for 
the utilization of gas and the consequent advancement of 
the industry. 





Quality of Gas in Great Britain 


Hope Expressed That Common Sense Will Prevail 
By MARK MEREDITH 


It does not appear to be fully appreciated that, 
under the Gas Regulation act, the British gas indus- 
try is entering upon a new era; that it has to get into 
stride with revolutionary changes, and that unneces- 
sary restraint in early stage will do much to pre- 
clude scientific development. Gas production, after 
all, is an ordinary commercial business, subject to 
active competition and liable to suffer seriously if 
an efficient service is not provided. The Gas Regu- 
lation act as it stands certainly permits of indul- 
gence in anomalies; such, for instance, as the decla- 
ration of grotesquely low calorific power and the ad- 
mixture of a high proportion of producer gas with 
the coal gas; or, for that matter, of the distribution 
of neat producer gas. Such procedure is, however, 
inconceivable, first, because existing mains and serv- 
ices would all have to be doubled in size, and, sec- 
ondly, because the gas undertakings possess neither 
an efficient type of plant for manufacturing exces- 
sively low-grade gas nor the means of purifying and 
storing the additional volume which would be de- 
manded. 

If, however, the prevention of indulgence in anom- 
alies is sought, a ready means—and one which, no 
doubt, the gas undertakings would be prepared to 
accept—would be the imposition of a restriction as 
to specific gravity. Assume, for instance, that as a 
limit there would be no objection to a mixture con- 
sisting of half coal gas and half blue-water gas. The 
calorific power of this would approximate to 410 
B.t.u. gross per cubic foot, while the specific gravity 
would range around 0.55. On the other hand, if con- 
sideration is given to a normal producer gas of 140 
3.t.u. calorific power, consisting of hydrogen 22 per 
cent, methane 3.5 per cent, carbon monoxide 16 per 
cent, carbon dioxide 13 per cent, and the remainder 


nitrogen, then the specific gravity of such a mixture 
is, roughly, 0.8. Accordingly, by stipulating that 
specific gravity should not succeed, say, 0.65, all the 
recognized process of gas manufacture could be car- 
ried out unhampered, while any fantastic departures 
would be obstructed. Such a method, moreover, 
possesses the advantages of dealing with a property 
which may be readily and easily determined, and 
there are at present available recording calorimeters 
which may be relied upon from the standpoint of 
reasonable accuracy. At the same time, a restriction 
of the kind would permit of considerable latitude as 
to inert constituents for a straight coal gas contain- 
ing 15 per cent of nitrogen and 5 per cent of carbon 
dioxide possessing a gravity not exceeding 0.5, and 
such a product diluted with 50 per ‘cent of blue-water 
gas would give a final gravity of 0.58. 

As regards the effect of carbon dioxide upon cal- 
culated tlame temperature, some interesting figures 
were recently given by Dr. Carpenter, who pointed 
out that with the additon of 10 per cent to the 5 per 
cent of this inert in straight coal gas there would be 
a differnce in temperature of only 50 deg. Cent. at 
the outside. With the bulk of gas-consuming plants, 
therefore, the question of carbon dioxide is not of 
great significance. 

The inquiry as to the advisability of prescribing 
any limitation to the proportion of carbon monoxide 
in town gas is now being conducted. The whole 
matter appears to be largely one of sentiment. In 
the present generation knowledge of the asphyxiat- 
ing properties of gas should be sufficiently developed 
to preclude even the most ignorant consumer from 
exposing himself to danger. When statistics as to 
death by gas suffocation are examined, and the pre- 
meditated instances are excluded, it is found that ac- 
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cidental cases are now very rare. 
years in 


In the last twenty 
sirmingham, for instance, only six acciden- 
tal cases have occurred. At the present juncture any 
limitations would tend to discourage development 
of processes calculated to yield the gaseous thermal 
unit in its cheapest form; while, as they would ne- 
cessitate the curtailment of water-gas manufacture, 
large quantities of coke now employed for gas mak- 
ing would be thrown on the market and receipts from 
by-products would suffer accordingly. From both 


points of view, therefore, the gas consumer would 
stand to lose so far as the cost of gas is concerned. 

Perhaps, in deciding the type of gas which is best 
suited for modern requirements, consideration should 
primarily be given to those characteristics essential 
for heating or for power purposes; and in general it 
may be said that a good heating gas is also a good 
lighting gas, intrinsic luminosity, of course, being 
regarded as of no modern value. Attention has lately 
been drawn into importance of the radiative power 
of the flame produced. This property is most signifi- 
cant when considered in conjunction with the mod- 
ern practice of adding water gas either from separate 
plant or by steaming the coal charge. 

It means essentially that the proportion of carbon 
monoxide flame is, per unit volume of gas burned, 
nearly two and one-half times that of a hydrogen 
flame of the same size; the value of carbon monoxide 
as a constituent of an industrial gas will be appre- 
ciated. The value of mixed gas as compared with a 
straight coal gas when used with an incandescent 
burner was referred to in evidence before the Carbon 
Monoxide Company, and it was shown that, for a 
given calorific value, admixture of carbon monoxide 
gives an effective increase approaching 20 per cent. 
Accordingly, in order to get a higher duty from the 
incandescent burner the gas engineer must consider 
the possibility of increasing rather than reducing 
the carbon monoxide content. It is to be hoped, in 
fact, that in the process of touching up the new gas 
act sentiment will not be permitted to prevail over 
common sense. 





Lewis Appointed by Harding 

That Ernest I. Lewis, chairman of the Public Service 
Commission of Indiana, who toured England and other 
countries in quest of information relative to the gas in- 
dustry some years ago, probably was to be selected by 
President Harding at once as a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission became generally known in 
Indiana recently. Some of Lewis’ close friends have 
known for some time that the President and other men 
close to him in Washington have been seriously consid- 
ering him to fill one of the vacancies on the interstate 
body, but the general public did not know of the situa- 
tion in Indiana until late last week. Lewis for years has 
been identified with the study of utility problems and 
when a writer for the Indianapolis News some years 
ago, he made an intensive study of the gas industry. 
Much of the information he obtained was utilized in the 
formation and organization of the Citizens Gas Com- 
pany, at Indianapolis, which has attracted the attention 
of the gas world since its organization because of its 
operation of a by-product plant from which 60-cent gas 
was possible before and during the war era. 


A Washington dispatch had the following to sav ot 
the Lewis appointment : 

Washington, D. C.—President Harding has indicated 
he will send nominations to the Senate for the two va- 
cancies on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Jt can be stated with all confidence that one of the 
nominees will be Ernest I. Lewis, chairman of the In- 
diana State Public Service Commission. 
nite who will get the second place. Appointment of 
Lewis and one other will complete the membership of 
this important commission, increasing it from nine to 
eleven members, as provided by the transportation act. 

Mr. Lewis will come to the Federal body at a time 
when the transportation question looms as one of the 
biggest before the country. To-day’s cabinet meeting 
was devoted almost entirely to consideration of the re- 
lation of the transportation problem to the agricultural 
and industrial situation. Freight rates are so high that 
commerce has been halted, vet the railroads, because of 
high operative costs, are being operated at a deficit. 

The President, in his recent message, declared that 
both “‘railway rates and costs of operation must be re- 
duced.” It is held that a proper solution of the railroad 
puzzle is the key to stabilizing both agriculture and in- 
dustry. The administration is concerned deeply about 
the plight of the farmer. The farmers’ products have 
been sold at runious prices, yet, largely because of the 
high freight rates, the consumer has not received the 
benefit in proportion. 

Idleness in coal mines, now operated from one-fourth 
to one-half time, also is causing concern to the adminis- 
tration. It was one of the matters discussed by the 
Coal is a basic product. Miners are busy 
when commerce is moving. The relation of high freight 
rates to’‘non-operation of coal mines is one of the ques- 
tions under consideration. There are now 260,000 idle 
coal cars because of a lack of orders for coal. It would 
not be surprising if a reduction of freight rates on coal 
comes as one means of stimulating buying in the summer 
months. Putting the idle coal cars to work now would 
prevent an upward trend to coal prices in the fall when 
the demand for coal quickly will be stimulated. How 
to encourage storing of coal stocks now and preventing 
a coal shortage with the approach of winter is a prob 
lem that demands early solution. 


It is less defi 


cabinet. 


The administration 
is alive to all these problems, yet the solution is not yet 
apparent. 

Adjustment of freight rates without causing an even 
bigger deficit in railroad income is a question primarily 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission. Lowering 
of railroad operating expenses is one for the railway 
labor board and the railway executives. It is the hope 
of the administration that these two bodies will be able 
to work out their respective problems. 

It is expected that President Harding’s nomination of 
Lewis will be followed by Senate confirmation imme- 
diately. . 
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ublic Utilities Securities Market 
Report 
: 
Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 
(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 
—Market— Reports Loss in Net Earnings 
Company Boone Maturity _ oo For the twelve months ended 
American Lt. & Trac. Co....... Five Year 6s.......May 1, 1925 89 89% Dec. 31, 1920, the Newport News 
: : f si oe & Hampton Railway, Gas & Elec- 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co........ First Consol. 5s....May 1, 1945 76% 77M alge mete Mpeg 
: : : tric Company reported a slight in- 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co....... First 58............Jam. 1, 1972 84 85 crease in gross earnings but a loss 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. of $173,709 in net income as com- . 
Co. of Baltimore........ First Ref. 7%4s.....Dec. 1, 1945 98 99% pared with the year before. The 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co..General 4/8.......Feb. 14,1935 7542 76% annual statement has just reached 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York...Sec. Conv. 7s...... Feb. 1, 1925 100% 101 the hands cf shareholders. 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York... One Year Sec. 8s... Dec. 1, 1921 99% 100% Total gross revenues were 8S2,- 
New Amsterdam Gas Co...... First Consol. 5s....Jan. 1, 1948 60 62 765,197, or $46,360 in excess of 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co..........Gen. (mow ist) 5s..May 1, 1949 8014 82 1919. Operating expenses for the 
Detroit City Gas Co............Gold 58............Jan. 1,1923 91 93 year were $2,275,745, an increase 
Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of of $185,534. Income deductions 
Philadelphia ........cc00 First 58........+-..Jan. 1, 1928 93144 96 were 341,5%) more than for 1920, 
Hudson County Gas Co......... First 58............Nov. 1,1940 74 77 the total being $347,243, leaving 
Laclede Gas Light Co...........Ref. & Ext. 5s.....Apr. 1, 1934 74 75% pre Me ary ee ee 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co....... First & Ref. 7s.....Jume 1, 1923 94 95% * By apd evi. “ys Peer / 
Tei : ; J. N. Shannahan, formerly vice- 
Michigan Light Co..........++.. First & Ref. 5s.....Mar. 1, 1946 70 75 president of the Washington, Bal- 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........ First 48.......00...May 1, 1927 80 82 timore & Annapolis Electric Rail- 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co..........Gen. & Ref. 5s..... Jan. 1, 1942 76% 77% road Company, is president of the 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co....... ..-Col. Tr, Conv. 7s...May 1, 1925 96 97 Newport News company. 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co...... acne Wee Oe Re Wid ccc Dec. 1, 1940 98 99 
Cal. Gas & Elec. Corp......... Unif. & Ref. 5s..... Nov. 1, 1937 85 86 New Receivers Ap ointed 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co..... Refunding 5s.......Sept. 1, 1947 Wl. 71% ; “PP 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co... First 5s............ July 1, 1937 7214 75 Minneapolis, Minn.—A. T. Rand, 
Portland Gas & Coke Co........ First & Ref. 5s.....Jan. 1, 1940 75 77 president of the Minneapolis Gas 
Seattle Lighting Co............. Refunding 5s....... Oct. 1, 1949 65 67 Light Company, and C. T. Jaffray, 
Southern California Gas Co...... PE Wilvewnensese ..Nov. 1,1950 84% 87 president of the First National J 
United Gas Improvement Co....Two Year 8s....... Feb. 1, 1923 a8 9834 Bank, were appointed +r sepianeenil wal 
Utica Gas & Electric Co..... vosmeee, @ Bat Ge..... July 1, 1957 75 78 pohdsy the gas company in an order 
oo . signed recently by Judge Wilbur 
Washington Gas Light Co....... General 5s......... Nov. 1, 1960 78 79 F. Booth in the United States Dis- 
Western States Gas & Elec. Co. Sea — ; ez . - ; 
of Galifornia ..... . First & Ref. 5s June 1, 1941 74 76 eo —e They will succeed the 
Sei alas sa dad ‘ P 7 late Rufus R. Rand, Sr., receiver 
=< and vice-president of the company, 
and will carry on his duties under 
New Gas Note Offer The proceeds from the present is- the jurisdiction of the Federal 
; - nny : . sue will be used to retire $500,000 7 Court. 
Bp York, N. Y.—A new a ry per cent collateral gold notes of the 
91,000,000 ten-year 38 per cent bond- company, due June 1, 1921: to re- 
secured gold notes of the Twin State Saal $200,000 4 per cent collateral Orders Rate Reduced . 
Gas & Electric Company is being of- gold notes due Dec. 1, 1922, and for Raleigh, N. C.—The Corporation 


fered by A. H. Bickmore & Co., as additions and improvements. Of the Commission April 21 ordered that 
syndicate managers. These notes are authorized issue of $1,000,000 of the gas rate for Charlotte be re- 
collaterally secured by pledge of the these notes, $600,000 is being issued duced from $2.10 to $1.85 


gross, 
win State Gas & Electric Com- at present. This issue is due March with 5 cents per thousand discount. 
pany’s first and refunding mortgage 1, 1931, and is redeemable or pur- The new rate will be effective as of 


5 per cent gold bonds and 6 per cent chasable at any time after Feb. 28, April 1. The Charlotte reduction 
general mortgage gold bonds in the 1923, on thirty days’ published no- was included in a general order 
a i 





ggregate amount of 1531/5 percent tice, at various advances over par. covering a number of cities, all of 
of the par value of all notes out- The price is 97% and interest, to which will get their gas about 30 . 


standing. vield about 8.37 per cent. cents cheaper than at present. | 
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Indiana Association Holds 13th Annual Meeting 


Interesting Talks Given at Gathering in West Baden 


Truths of the modern engineer- 
ing world, and their present and 
future application to the gas in- 
dustry in America, took a promi- 
nent place in the thirteenth annual 
meeting of the Indiana Gas Asso- 
ciation, held at West Baden 
Springs Hotel, West Baden, Ind.. 
\pril 25-26. -That the oil produc- 
tion in America—now nearing its 
peak—in a few years more “will 
start on a slow but inevitable de- 
cline,” and that this scientific fact, 
coupled with many other “high 
cost” development of the war years 
and of modern civilization’s chang- 
ing methods of using natural 
wealth, is to make more definite the 
lowering of requirements for heat 
value in gas, was touched on 
throughout the big conference of 
Hoosier gas men. 

Alfred I. Phillips, of the General 
Engineering Service of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association of New York, 
read a paper before the conference 
which was exhaustive in its discus- 
sion of the changing standards for 
gas supplies in America. The pa- 
per was one which showed the 
deepest type of study not only of 
the history but of the present-day 


trends in the gas industry. The 
paper was entitled “Practical Re- 
sults of Distribution of Lower 


ota. (20s.” 

Other papers relating to many 
phases of activity in the gas field 
furnished the group of Indiana gas 


men with a wealth of material for 
discussion which probably has 
been unequaled during the history 
of the Hoosier association. Pres 
ent-day problems of the gas field 
were probed by many speakers 
and each of the Hoosiers and their 


returned to their 
tive plants with rejuvenated view- 


visitors respec 
the energies that must be 
expended if the gas industry is to 
continue as one of the basic indus- 
tries of the country. 


points ot 


That the gas industry is suffer- 
ing just now from many of the 
same ailments that characterize 
other types of business was clearly 
brought out at the conference. Per- 
haps chief among these ailments is 
that relating to the necessity again 
to spur the sales department of the 
various companies, since the years 
of heavy sales because of war emer- 
gencies apparently are passed. 

Along this line the paper by 
George A. Neal, manager of the 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric 
Company, at Michigan City, Ind., 
obtained much favorable comment 
“For the first time in several years 
owners and managers of gas utili- 
ties have quit stepping on the heels 
of the production department,” he 
pointed out, “and are now applying 
pressure upon the sales department 
to promote the business and to in- 
crease sales.” 

How the gas industry differs 
from other types of business at the 
moment formed a 
question for much discussion. War- 
ren S. Blauvelt, president of the In- 
diana Coke & Gas Company, Terre 
Haute, Ind., put this problem into 
words concretely when he declared 
that “the vast majority having ben- 
efited by reductions in the prices of 
most commodities, and having suf- 


present also 


fered reductions in incomes. wil! 
not look with favor upon further 
increases in rates, and probably 


will be insistent upon reductions.” 
However, he showed how imprac- 
tical this viewpoint is, by continu- 
ing: “But the necessity, in many 

f rates, if 


Service 1S to he 


7 


aces, for increased gas 
adequate i main 


tained continue unless and 


until: 

*] Interest rates are 
i¢ cost oft n 
ight rates are reduced. 


7 
laxes are reduce a 


“5. The price of 
permanently lower 

“o. The 
reduced.” 

The annual meeting of the gas 
association took the form of two 
sessions, each held in the morning 
at the famous Hoosier watering 
place. George M. Barnard, newly 
appointed member of the Indiana 
Public Service Commission, opened 
the regular schedule of addresses 
with a discussion of “The Value 
of Co-operation.” Mr. Barnard 
discussed the methods that must 
be utilized by the utilities, the pub- 
lic and commissions if most com- 
plete service of public service com- 
panies is maintained. 

Charles Henry Mackintosh, man- 
aging director of the La Salle Ex- 
tension University, Chicago, Ill., 
was scheduled to follow Mr. Bar- 
nard’s talk, on the subject “Build- 
ing Good-Will in Business.” \t 
the conclusion of the second day’s 
program new members of the 
sociation and new officers 
elected. 

\W. W. Goodrich, of Winchester, 
president of the association, pre 
sided at the meetings and the pro- 
gram was arranged by EF. J. Burke, 
of the Citizens Gas Company of 
Indianapolis, secretary of the or- 
ganization. I. C. Shepard, R. A. 
Ziegler and Frank Dick were mem- 
bers of the arrangement 


gas oil is on a 
basis. 


cost of construction is 


as- 


were 


commit 


tee for the meeting, which was 
voted one of the most successful 


that has been held by the associa 
tion. During 


the two davs 


the afternoons of 
devoted to the edu- 
cational discussions the 
the meeting 
wandering over the hills and 


spent happ\ ours 


levs of Orange County. Indian 
enjoving the golf courses, the ath- 
letic fields and the various othe 


forms of entertainment that for 
isitors 


nanv vears have attracted 
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By-Passed Gas 

1 roy, N. ¥ James Malz, arrest 
ed recently on a charge of using gas 
supplied by the Troy Gas Company 
through a by-pass was fined $25 by 
Police Justice byron. 

Malz is in charge of a social club 
in the South End. The meter in the 
rooms is said to have been robbed 
recently, and because of this was 
out by the company. An application 
to have another installed was refused 
until the money said to have. been 
taken from the meter was turned 
over. 

Where the rooms were supposed 
to be without any gas, it is said an 
inspector of the company entered 
them and found a light was being 
used by means of a piece of rubber 
hose fastened to the service pipe. 

Malz said he did not know how or 
by whom the hose was attached to 
the pipe. 


Will Build Holder 

Concord, N. H—The Concord 
Gas Company, at a meeting April 17, 
voted to make application to the 
Public Service Commission for per 
mission to issue $100,000 in stock. 
the new capital to be used in con- 
struction of a gas house at the South 
End, and for other extensions of the 
present plant. 

Informally, the commissioners 
have sanctioned the addition, and it 
is expected the improvements will be 
added the coming summer. 

The new holder will be ample for 
500,000 ft. of gas, and will be 100 ft. 
in diameter. It will more than dou 
ble the present storage capacity, and 
with the additional facilities which 
will be provided, it is hoped to im- 
prove the quality of gas materially. 
Gas Company to Move Offices 

Auburn, N. Y.—It was an- 
nounced April 9 by William J. Cal- 
lanan, Auburn manager, that the 
Empire Gas & Electric Company 
will move shortly from 122 Genesee 
Street to the building a block east 
in Genesee Street which was re- 
cently vacated by the Auburn & 


Syracuse Electric Railroad Com- 


pany. This will be one of the big 
May 1 movings in the business 
zone. It marks the giving up by 


the Empire company quarters they 
have occupied for a great many 
years. The lease now expiring was 
held for ten years, and the lighting 
company was in possession farther 
back than that. The building being 
vacated is owned by the National 
Bank of Auburn. 


The new home of the lighting 
company is centrally located and is 
considered one of the most desir- 
able sites in Genesee Street. Sev- 
eral business firms sought to get a 
lease after the trolley company 
moved to State and Dill Streets, 
but Manager Callanan was first in 
the field on behalf of the Empire 
company. The building is owned 
by the Thomas F. Dignum estate 
and the lease was signed through 
the McGrath agency. 

Mr. Callanan stated that the 
lighting company will occupy the 
ground floor, second floor and 
basement of the building. There 
will be two entrances, as at pres- 
ent, on Genesee and on South 
Street. The Genesee Street, en- 
trance will be made level with. the 
sidewalk and a new front will be 
constructed. 

On the first floor the company 
will have a large modern and thor- 
oughly equipped showroom, with 
all modern gas and electric fittings, 
fixtures and general appliances for 
display. There will be special ac- 
commodations for the public and a 
general bright and cheerful aspect. 
The quarters are to be redecorated 
and reburnished to produce an ar- 
tistic effect. 

There will be an office for the 
cashier on the ground floor, but the 
general offices of the company will 
be on the second floor. The elec- 
tric meter department will be in- 
stalled in the basement and it will 
be outfitted to meet the demands 
of up-to-the-minute service of a 
general character. 


Gas Rates Ordered 
Albany, N. Y.—The Public Ser 


vice Commission in an order issued 
April 14 held that the maximum 
prices to be charged for gas by the 
\dirondack Power & Light Corpora 
tion in Schenectady, Scotia and 
towns of Rotterdam, Niskavuna and 
Glenville for light, fuel or power for 
a period of six months, shall be $1.35 
per 1,000 cu. ft. for the first 50,000 
cu. ft., $1.15 for the next $40,000 cu. 
ft. and 95 cents for more than 100, 
000 cu. ft., with a minimum charge 
of 50 cents a month per meter. 

A discount of 10 cents a thousand 
will be allowed for prompt payment, 
making the net base $1.25 a thou- 
sand. The city of Schenectady and 
village of Scotia complained against 
the increased price for gas, making 
the net rate $1.50. 


Predicts Reduction in Rates 


Minneapolis, Minn.-—Dollar gas by 
Sept. 1 was held to be a possibility 
by C. D. Gould, city attorney, re 
cently. Mr. Gould said he based his 
opinion on information from gas 
company officials, who now are buy 
ing oil and coal at greatly reduced 
prices. 

His prediction was made at the 
same time that he forecast accep 
tance by the city of the gas com 
pany’s four-month report, ending 
March 1,. upon which the rate of 
$1.28 per 1,000 cu. ft. of gas, begin 
ning May 1, is based. The 3 cent re- 
duction from the present $1.51 rate 
Mr. Gould said he believed, would 
be undisputed, since City Gas Inspec 
tor A. D. Meeds and City Statisti- 
cian H. A. Stuart had found no dis- 
crepancies in checking the company’s 
report. 

Oil, one of the large factors in the 
manufacture of gas, now is being 
purchased for 3 cents on the field 
Mr. Gould said he had been advised, 
compared with the 9-cent price which 
has prevailed. The gas company’s 
coal contract is practically fulfilled 
and it will be able to go into the open 
market, city efficials said, and pur 
chase at much lower prices. 


Dunkirk Asks P. S. C. to 
Reopen Gas Order 


Albany, N. Y.—The city of Dun 
kirk April 11 asked the Ppblic Ser- 
vice Commission for a reopening of 
its order allowing the Republic 
Light, Heat & Power Company to 
charge a 40-cent net rate for natural 
gas. 

The city claims that under a fran- 
chise granted to the South Shore 
Natural Gas & Fuel, a predecessor 
company, there was an agreement 
over rates to be charged the city and 
general consumers and that the terms 
of the franchise are still binding. 


Correction 


In the issue of April 9, 1921, on 
page 330, there appears, under the 
caption of “$15,000,000 New Gas 
Bonds,” a short statement regarding 
a recent issue of debenture bonds by 
the Consolidated Gas Company, of 
New York. This statement is incor- 


rect in that the bonds are said to 
bear 10 per cent interest, whereas 
the issue should be stated as ten- 
vear, 7 per cent. 
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History of Meriden Company 


Meriden, Conn.— The Meriden 
Gas Light Company was organized 
in 1863. The first cost of gas was 
$4.65 a thousand feet. 

The first plant was at where the 
plant of the Meriden Electric Light 
Company on South Colony Street 
now is. By 1874 the demands were 
so great that the company, erected a 
larger plant on Cooper Street. New 
buildings have been added gradually 
until to-day the works comprise a 
retort house, exhauster, condenser 
and washer building, a giant gas 
holder of 200,000 cu. ft. capacity, 
and a steel gasometer, 100 ft. in 
height capable of holding 700,000 cu. 
ft. 

Practically every street and ave- 
nue within the city limits, and some- 
times beyond, are covered with the 
company’s pipes. 

The officers are Charles F. Linsley, 
president; secretary and treasurer; 
J. H. Hinsdale; general manager, 
Charles F. Learned. 


Gas Rates in Oklahoma and 


Elsewhere 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The 40- 
cent gas rate now being paid tempo- 
rarily by consumers in cities and 
town of Oklahoma on lines of the 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, 
is just one-half the maximum rate 
being paid for the same commodity 
in a number of cities of Missouri and 
Kansas. 

Natural gas rates in Kansas and 
Missouri range from 56 cents to 80 
cents per thousand cubic feet. The 
rate to consumers in some of the 
leading Texas cities is 75 cents. 

The good fortune of Oklahoma in 
possessing natural gas is emphasized 
by the fact that cost of artificial gas 
is much higher. 

Before the war the rates of arti- 
ficial gas in New York City had been 
reduced to the lowest level ever 
known there—80 cents per thousand 
cubic feet. The price has recently 
been fixed at $1.50, which is account- 
ed reasonable. 


Central Gas Company Sold 


W oodsfield, Ohio.—The Sylvania 
Producing Company, of Franklin, 
Pa., has purchased the stock of the 
Central Gas Company, taking pos- 
session of the property and busi- 
ness on April 1, according to an- 
nouncement just made. The busi- 


ness will be conducted in the name 
of the Central Gas Company, and 
Irve C. Grimm will be the local 
manager. 

The Sylvania Producing Com- 
pany has extensive oil and gas 
holdings in this country which 
have been developed under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Grimm, 
who is recognized as an unusually 
aggressive and competent business 
man. Monroe County’s gas supply 
is far from being exhausted, and it 
is hoped that patrons of this com- 
pany may enjoy gas service for 
many years with reasonable con- 
servation. 





Arkansas Gas Report 


- The Arkansas Natural Gas Com- 
pany reports for 1920 net earnings 
after expenses and charges of $3,- 
372,079. Gross earnings for the 
year were $7,577,470 and operating 
expenses $3,951,686. Interest and 
other charges amounted to $253,- 
705, dividends on the preferred 
stock to $703,588, and common dis- 
bursements to $1,082,406, leaving a 
surp'us for the year of $1,536,085. 





Declares Dividend 


The Columbus Gas & Electric 
Company, April 20, declared the 
usual quarterly divided of 1% per 
cent, payable May 16 to holders of 
record April 30. 

Three months ago, the dividend 
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on this issue was increased from 114 
to 1% per cent. 

Following the meeting of the 
meeting of the board it was stated 
that at the stockholders meeting in 
Charleston, W. Va., on April 18, the 
former members of the board were 
re-elected and in addition Murray 
Coggeshall, of Coggeshall & Hicks, 
was elected to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the death of W. Y. Cart- 
wright. 

The statement of earnings for the 
three months ended March 31, last, 
shows a surplus after charges, ren- 
tals, etc., of $1,645,808, a decrease 
of $3,752 and for the twelve months 
ended March 31, a surplus of $4,- 
835,805, an increase of $1,128,753. 

A director of the company said 
that in February and March, of this 
vear, the company took on the larg- 
est number of customers in its his- 
tory for a similar period. In Feb- 
ruary alone 1,400 new customers 
were added, as against 500 in Feb- 
ruary, last year. 

He pointed out that after paymen: 
of the dividend just declared, the 
company will have a cash balance, of 
a little over $1,250,000. The com- 
pany also, he stated, has no bank 
borrowings, nor has it borrowed a 
dollar from the banks in any of the 
past five years. Its improvement, 
betterments, etc., having been met 
from earnings. 

The Columbia Gas & Electric 
Company and subsidiary properties 
report for the quarter and the twelve 
months ended March 31, last, as 
follows: 
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Swan Made Receiver for 
Company 

Kan.—G. J. Swan, for 
the last sixteen years supervisor 
of distribution, is the new receiver 
for the Consumers’ Light, Heat & 
Power Company, to succeed L. G. 
‘Treleaven, who died April 18. The 
order appointing Swan was made 
by Judge John C. Pollock, of the 
Federal Court. 

Swan’s efficiency in handling the 
company's affairs won him favor- 
able renown among the stock and 
bond holders of the distributing 
company and resulted in many re- 
quests to Judge Pollock to make 
him receiver. 

Like Mr. Treleaven, he began his 
career with the Peoples’ Gas, Light 
Xx Coke Company, of Chicago, 
where he served for seven years 
Coming to Topeka in 1905, he su- 
pervised the building of the new 
artificial plant at 214 East 
First Street. When natural gas 
was turned into Topeka in Decem- 
ber, 1905, and the Excelsior Coke 
& Gas Company was taken over by 
the Consumers’ Light, Heat & 
Power Company, Swan became su- 
pervisor of distribution, which po- 
sition he had occupied ever sjnce. 

Swan was acquainted with Tre- 
leaven before either of them came 
from Chicago, both being in the 
service of the Chicago company at 
the same time. 

L. G. Treleaven, receiver for the 
Consumers’ Light, Heat & Power 
Company, died suddenly at his 
home, 1635 Clay Street. Death was 
due to paralysis. He was fifty- 
seven vears old. 

Sunday afternoon, April 17, Tre- 
leaven was apparently in the best 
of health. The first stroke over- 
took him early Sunday evening and 
he grew steadily worse until his 
death. 

Treleaven 


Topeka, 


yas 


manager of 
the local gas distributing company 
in 1907, coming here from Chicago. 
He was born in Chicago Sept. 26, 
1864. After receiving his school 
education, the first position he oc- 
cupied was with the Peoples’ Gas, 
Light & Coke Company, of Chicago. 
With this company he served in 
various capacities until 1907, when 
he came to Topeka to take charge 
of the local company’s affairs. The 
Topeka concern was in bad finan- 
cial shape at the time and it was 
probably through Treleaven’s ef- 
forts that it was saved. 

A few years ago he was appoint- 
ed receiver for the Consumers’ 
company and had since served in 


becam«¢ 


that capacity. He was recognized 
as a very able manager and had 
been of great value to the Topeka 
company. The vacancy left by his 
death will have to be filled by an 
order of Judge John C. Pollock, of 
whe Federal Court, it was said. 
Treleaven is survived by a 
widow, a step-daughter, Miss Dor 
othy, two daughters, Mrs. Guy An 
dre, 1232 Boswell Avenue, and Mrs. 
Hugh Nichols, of Nortonville; two 
Misses Mary and Grace 
lrreleaven, of Chicago, and three 
brothers, \Walter, Charles and Al 
bert Treleaven, all of Chicago. 


sisters, 


Company Gives Banquet 

Elvria, N. Y.—As a fitting climax 
to their campaign in this city and 
throughout Lorain County for the 
conservation of gas, the Citizens’ tras 
Company banqueted the officials of 
Elyria, Lorain and Amherst, as well 
as a number of other citizens at their 
office on Cheapside April 22. 

Covers were laid for sixty guests 
and it was one of the best appointed, 
splendidly prepared dinners that has 
been served here in some time. Well 
cooked, well served, and palatable to 
the last degree those present were 
loud in their praise of the lady dem 
onstrators who prepared the repast. 

T. H. Parkinson, representing the 
gas company, presided as toastmaster 
and stated that the entire fuel cost 
for preparing the banquet was about 
7 cents, the meter being checked up 
by D. B. Symons before and after 
the meal was cooked During the 
evening he took occasion to 
make it plain that the company would 
be glad to visit any home where there 
was complaint that gas bills were too 
high, and show them how gas could 
be conserved. He also justified the 
late raise in rates by showing that 


also 


with increased patronage, neverthe 
less there was not as much gas used 
as formerly, but admitted that part 
of this was due to the mild winter. 
During the evening brief talks 
were made by L. B. Fauver, Mayor 
Grall of Lorain; Judge Redington 
and G. L. Riehwine, representing the 
Kiwanis Club; Mayor Smythe, Am 
herst ; Gwillym Jones and Ed. Kelly, 
representing the labor unions, Coun- 
cilmen Hazelton, Tattersall and An- 
dress, Elyrla; Chas. C. Lord of the 
Chronicle-T elegram ; Secretary Dud- 
derar, Lorain Chamber of Com- 
merce; Tom Peebles, Lorain coun- 
cilman; Service Director Snell, Lo 
rain; Councilmen Hubbard, Baker, 
Ashenbach, Amherst; John Fritz, 


Amherst manager of the gas com 


pany; Oscar Haserodt; E. P. Whit- 
comb of the gas company, and J. B. 
Johnson of the Lorain County [lec- 
tric Company. All of them expressed 
themselves as pleased with the pres 
ent conditions, and had no complaint 
to make regarding service. 

It was a pleasant occasion, and 
admittedly planned to bring 
about a better understanding between 
the public and the gas company. 


Was 


To Grant Franchise 


East Palestine, Ohio.—Final ac- 
tion was deferred by the City 
Council April 19 on the franchise 
which when passed will permit the 
Columbia Coal & Power Company, 
of New Waterford, to distribute 
natural gas within the city limits. 

City Clerk Butts read the pro- 
posed franchise. It would be for a 
five-year period. Either the city or 
the company could terminate the 
agreement on notice of six months 

The maximum price set by the 
franchise would be 63 cents per 
1,000 cu. ft., with a discount of 3 
cents per thousand for payment 
within a specified time. In addi- 
tion, there would be a readiness-to- 
serve charge of 50 cents a month. 

The entire supply of the Colum- 
bia company has been contracted 
for by the \W. S. George Pottery 
Company. 





Gas Rate to Be Raised 


Lexington, Ohio.—After May the 
gas rate in New Lexington will be 
50 cents per 1,000 cu. ft., with a 
discount of 5 cents per thousand 
if the bill is paid before the 10th 
of the following month. The vil- 
lage council passed an ordinance 
to that effect at its meeting recent- 
ly. This is an advance of 10 cents 
per thousand over the present rate. 
The Ohio Fuel Supply Company 
had announced that a graduated 
scale of would be put into 
effect at the expiration of its con- 
tract in May, and the council fig- 
ured that a straight rate as above 
would be much preferable. 


prices 


Hint at Municipal Ownership 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—A resolu- 
tion that the city attorney be in- 
structed to draw up an estimate of 
the cost of a municipal gas plant 
was adopted April 20 by the city 
commission. This action was taken 
because of a wide difference with 
the Grand Rapids Gas Light Com- 
pany on the gas rate. 





